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Preface of Return To Little Russia 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republic’s collapse in the early 1990s affected a vast 
number of countries and hundreds of millions of people. 

For the USSR’s Jewish population, who had been systemically persecuted, the collapse 
resulted in a huge increase of emigration that peaked in the early years of the 1990s. By 
the late 1990s, over million USSR-born Jews resided in New York City. 

In Finland, the end of the USSR caused extreme hardship. The Nordic country, with a 
population of five million, had benefited from its trade with the USSR by selling 
manufactured good in exchange for raw materials, such as oil and natural gas. The loss of 
the USSR export market resulted in an economic depression that caused high levels of 
unemployment, which were not overcome until the early part of the 21 st century. 

For the Baltic state of Estonia, the USSR’s collapse ended the country’s occupation. 
Estonia went about reinventing the country and has become leader in IT technology and 
is now a European Union member state. 

The USSR’s collapse also played a role in the collapse of Communist Yugoslavia. 
Following the civil war that inflamed the country in the early 1990s, ethnic Albanians 
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and the Kosovo Liberation Front fought the Serbian-backed anny in a state of Yugoslavia 
that was comprised of Montenegro, Serbia, and the now independent Kosovo. 


For the United States government’s Immigration and Naturalization Service, the USSR’s 
collapse caused a flood immigration applications, as many dislocated people immigrated 
to the United States. 


This fictional novel attempts to portray the impact the USSR’s demise had on 
various individuals and countries though a journey of one individual from Finland to 
New York City and the life altering events he experienced 
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Prologue: December 1997 in Helsinki, Finland. 


As I recount the fateful events that changed my life, the emotions of dread and 
fear return to me. I will attempt to provide the details of my life-changing experience the 
best that I can recall. It all began when I was working at Radio Finland’s news desk. 

“Maksim, I have a story that will make big news in Finland,” Harri exclaimed, 
calling on his cell phone. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“They all have been found dead!” Harri announced. 

“Who has been found dead?” I inquired. 

“The four Finnish United Nations peacekeeping troops who were reported 
missing several months ago. Their remains were all found in Kosovo province, 
Yugoslavia.” 

“Does anyone know who killed them?” I asked. This is the first I’d heard about it. 
I felt sympathy for the families of the soldiers in Finland, but knew I had to focus on the 
details of this important news story. 

“No. A farmer found human remains in his field and reported it to local 
authorities who then reported the information to the United Nations Headquarters in 
Sarajevo.” Harri explained. 

“Thanks for the breaking story. Email your report to me and I will talk to you on 
air in an hour,” I said. Harri was a reporter at Radio Finland who had become the 
Balkans correspondent based in the Bosnian capital of Sarajevo. 

I hung up the phone. I was very nervous and a little excited. This was my first big 
story as a contract radio journalist for Finland’s news service. I began typing furiously, 
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trying to compose the breaking story in time for the next newscast. I walked into the 
broadcast booth with my radio copy in hand 45 minutes later and sat down. With the 
copy lying next to me, I moved close to the microphone in nervous anticipation. The on- 
air light outside the booth flashed red. 

The broadcast began, and I announced, “This is Maksim Issacovitch in Helsinki 
with Radio Finland’s latest English language news for December 12, 1997. Today, the 
likely remains of four United Nations Finnish peacekeeping troops were found in shallow 
graves located in a small village on the border of the Yugoslav-controlled province of 
Kosovo. A farmer uncovered the graves last week while sowing his fields. The bodies 
were unearthed with the assistance of the Serbian-backed Yugoslav troops and appear to 
be the individuals who disappeared. The local newspapers previously reported that the 
soldiers were last seen in a bar located in the Macedonia town of Tetovo. The United 
Nations has launched an investigation into the deaths of these soldiers. Radio Finland 
correspondent Harri Berg is on the phone from Bosnia.” 

“Harri, do you have any information as to the individuals or organization that may 
have killed the men?” I asked. 

“No. There have been many theories in the local press about this. It could have 
been criminals, the Kosovo Liberation Army, Serbian paramilitaries, or Yugoslav forces. 
The violence in Kosovo has increased as ethnic Albanians and Serbian-backed Yugoslav 
military forces have been fighting each other.” Harri replied. 

“Are the authorities certain whether the remains found are those of the Finnish 
soldiers?” I asked. I felt very nervous. I was not sure I was up to the task of reporting 
such an important story. 
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“It’s highly likely that the remains found are those of the Finnish peacekeepers,” 
Harri said. “It has been reported that United Nations uniforms were found among the 
graves. DNA tests will be conducted at the United Nations Bosnian Headquarters in 
Sarajevo.” Harri added. 

“Do you know if there has been any comment from the Finnish authorities?” I 

asked. 

“No comment as of yet. I think the United Nations first wants to confirm that the 
bodies found are actually the ones of the Finnish soldiers.” 

“Do you know if the Finnish authorities will be getting involved with the United 
Nations investigation?” I asked. 

“I am sure the Finnish government and possibly the Finnish Security Intelligence 
Service or Finland’s military intelligence will be involved at some point. There are no 
details as of yet.” Harri reported. 

“Harri, thanks for the information. Radio Finland will be providing news 
updates in broadcasts later today. I am Maksim Issacovitch reporting for Radio Finland. 
The next English language news summary will be at noon and broadcast on shortwave 
internationally and at 88.5 FM in the Finnish capital.” 

As I walked out of the announcer’s booth at Radio Finland headquarters, I never 
imagined that such a gruesome event in distant Yugoslavia would impact my life and 
endanger both my life and the lives of my whole family in New York City. However, that 
is exactly what occurred. 
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Chapter 1 

January 1998: Exile from Helsinki, Finland 


I didn’t realize it when I first joined the United States agency, but I would later 
leam that a United States Congressman said of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service: “Like a baseball team that ends every season in last place. Despite having loyal 
supporters and unsung heroes, when the game is on the line, there are so many errors the 
scorekeepers stop counting.” 

I did not know this and was ignorant of many things in the world. All I knew at 
the time was that there was an economic recession in Finland, and I could no longer stay 
in the country. This fact was irrespective of my relationship with Sofia, my budding 
career as an international journalist, or the uncertainty of relocating to another place 
again. It was clear to me that I needed a job, and the INS in New York was my only offer. 
I had to return, despite the fact I did not want to go back to New York City and revisit 
Brighton Beach, a place of my youth where time was frozen in the year 1990 in the 
former USSR. The neighborhood possessed the nicknames of Little Russia or Little 
USSR due to the large Russian-speaking population living there from the former Soviet 
Union. 

I, Maksim Feldblyum Issacovitch, was twenty-six years old and living in 
Helsinki, Finland at the time, which was a small city of about a million people located 
adjacent to the Baltic Sea. I was young and had an outgoing personality, but was 
relatively insecure of my abilities back then. At that time, due to my long, black, curly 
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hair, Mediterranean facial features, and brown eyes, I was identified as a foreigner in 
Finland. 

The key preoccupations of Finns were modern design, keeping small talk to a 
minimum, frying oneself in scalding hot saunas on a daily basis, and drinking way too 
much between Friday evening and Sunday morning. As a brochure entitled 
'’Misconceptions about Finland, ’ which was given to me on a Finn Airlines flight, stated 
unequivocally: '’Finns don 7 drink as much as people think.' But seeing people purge their 
stomachs from a night of drinking on the fashionable Mannerheim Street told me that was 
probably not the case. I felt that Finns probably drank a great deal more. 

Though most Finns would not admit it, the country was a success story despite its 
12 percent unemployment rate. The country was very clean in many ways. Corruption 
and crime were among the lowest in the world. The Finnish citizens obeyed more rules 
than most European or North American societies, and the buses, trams, and subway 
system seemed to work efficiently. 

Confonnity was the order of Finland, with even the top executives of major 
corporations driving the same cars as low-level employees in the company for fear of 
being looked at as different or superior. Though most Finns would complain about the 
general boredom that held sway throughout the whole country, Finland had overcome the 
Cold War, World War II, the collapse of the Soviet Union and was now considered very 
prosperous. The only things that seemed to make the Finns happy were jokes about 
neighboring Sweden and an occasional win at the Ice Hockey World Championships. 

It was nine a.m. when I left my apartment, which was a drab, grayish, Soviet-like, 
1950s-built, five-story building located in the Pasila section of Helsinki. Pasila was an 
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old industrial section of the Nordic capital and known as a low-rent area. I was going to 
meet my friend to obtain good career and personal advice and to say goodbye to him 
before I left Finland. 

I walked outside my door and down three flights of stairs. I trudged three blocks 
in the dark through the slush and ice that coated the streets and boarded a red tram to 
travel from Pasila to Helsinki’s city center. I took a seat by the window to enjoy the view. 

During the journey to central Helsinki, I enjoyed watching the mixture of 
modernist architecture and old Soviet-style housing passing by along the cobblestone 
streets of the Russian-influenced Finnish capital. It was a twenty-minute ride rolling 
though the capital as I passed the landmarks of the city, such as the Alvar Alto-designed 
Finlandia Hall, the Parliament Building, Helsinki’s Central Train Station, and 
Stockman’s Department Store. 

It was January. This means two words in Finland: cold and dark. In Finnish, they 
call this period of time kaamos. During kaamos, the sun does not rise until eleven a.m. 
and sets at two p.m. The mood of Finns can be quite sour and subdued at this time. 
Inviting anyone for coffee was seen as an imposition. Being an American, I was able to 
get my friend, Juha, out for a chat, though he complained about the invite for a while. 

I exited the tram and walked to a small cafe in Kaivopuisto, which is the beautiful 
diplomatic area of the city. This area of Helsinki is close to the Baltic Sea and bears a 
resemblance to Finland’s colonial past. The offices and homes in the area look quite 
Swedish in character. Helsinki’s harbor is also quite close, and on a good day, the 
neighboring capital of Tallinn can be seen in the distance. 
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On this day in the harbor, huge ferries were arriving and departing on cruises to 
Baltic, Nordic, and Russian cities. The area was considered quite posh. 

The name of the place where I was supposed to meet Juha was called Kaffa Alto. 
It was situated in an old warehouse that had a brick facade. I opened the door to the cafe 
and I spied Juha at a small table next to the far wall, adjacent to a picture of Franz Kafka. 
He appeared hungover after a usual night of heavy drinking. He looked unshaved, wore a 
rumpled shirt, and had bloodshot eyes. He sat slouched down in his orange-colored, 
modem-designed chair. His head was slowly swaying back and forth, and his eyes 
seemed unable to fix on any specific point for long period of time. 

Upon entry into the cafe, my mouth watered a little as the aroma of espresso 
penetrated my nostrils. As I approached Juha, I noticed he was drinking Jaffa, which is 
the orange soda that Finns sip while overcoming a bad hangover. The cafe was small, laid 
out with a neo-modern interior. There were about fifteen tables set in rows, with sleekly 
designed counters, orange modernist chairs, and pictures of famous artists and writers 
hung on the walls. Besides Kafka, these included Edvard Munch and Vincent van Gogh. 

“ Terve, Maksim ,” Juha stated with the best smile he could muster. 

Juha was twenty-seven years old, possessed blond hair and a stylish beard, and 
was a little overweight. His family owned several successful engineering firms in Finland 
known collectively as ABA Technology Oy. Juha was an artist by training, but relied on 
his family’s trust fund for income. He produced art on a daily basis and helped his father 
at ABA Technology when he was asked. He did not get up to greet me and you could see 
he was suffering. 
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“You look really bad,” I responded. I then sat in a chair and scanned the cafe, 
looking at the few attractive blond-haired women there. I also observed that several 
people were in turn staring at me, as I was the only person with a dark complexion sitting 
in the cafe. This was normal, as I was one of the few foreigners living in Finland at the 
time. 

“Joo,” he responded in the typical Finnish vernacular. “So are you really going to 
leave the radio station?” Juha asked. 

“I guess. Journalism is a poor-paying profession. Finland is a club comprised of 
people who have lived here for many generations. Either you are a member or you’re not. 
I am Russian-Jewish and American. In other words, I’m not a member of Club Finland.” 

I sighed a little and squinned in my chair. I felt that Finns treated me as though I was an 
exotic outcast. I was not a refugee or immigrant in Finland, but not a Finn either. 

“Joo,” he remarked again. Juha seemed to perk up for a moment. He smiled a 
little and sat up in his chair. “What exactly are you going to do in New York City?” 

“I got a job as an asylum officer at the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I 
am interviewing people who want political asylum in the United States. People who have 
been beaten, tortured, and persecuted.” 

“Sounds fun,” Juha responded sarcastically. He smiled a little. I could see that his 
eyes were really bloodshot. “What did Sofia have to say about this?” Juha mumbled. 

“She is the silent type,” I answered. “It is hard to know if she is angry or happy.” 
An unsmiling waitress approached the table, placed a cup of coffee next to me, and left 
without saying a word. I grabbed the cup and took a sip. I picked up the spoon, put a little 
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sugar in the coffee, and stirred. The spoon made a ringing sound, which disturbed Juha 
immensely. 

“Mmm,” Juha mumbled, using another typical Finnish vernacular word that 
acknowledged he understood my answer. He slowly slouched onto the edge of the back 
of the chair. I feared that he was almost about to fall onto the floor. 

“Juha, Sofia and I have been dating for almost two years. I think Sofia is very 
beautiful and highly intelligent. I feel like I am in love with her, but am not one hundred 
percent sure at this point. It’s very hard to connect with her emotionally for some reason. 
Do you have any ideas?” I questioned. 

“Not really,” Juha replied. “Sofia is very complicated. I know art mostly,” 

At that moment, a young blond-haired, blue-eyed man dressed in a police uniform 
approached our table. He looked at Juha, and then at me. “Oletko Maksim Issacovitch?” 

“Yes, I am Maksim,” I answered. Juha looked a little surprised to see the man. 

“For you. Please sign. I have a letter from the Finnish government to deliver to 
you,” The man informed in accented English. 

I signed on the line where he indicated. He then handed me an official looking 
envelope. He left our table and walked out of the cafe. I opened the envelope, which 
revealed a letter that was written in Finnish legal language that I could not understand. 

“Can you tell me what this paper states?” I asked. I handed the legal notice to 

Juha. 

Juha glanced at the paper, attempted to concentrate the best he could, and 
explained, “This is a rough translation. The paper states that this is your last notice to get 
the hell out of Finland before we kick you out of the country. It is signed the Finnish 
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Immigration Service and the Ministry of the Interior.” Juha handed the paper back to me 
from across the table. I then placed the envelope into my pocket. 

“Lovely. I guess this is my last invite to go back to the United States.” I felt a 
little depressed. I had been rejected by Finland. I felt without roots at this point. I was not 
Finnish, but not really American, either. At least being with Sofia, I felt I was accepted 
without the pressure my family placed on me to be successful. 

“There was nothing in the paper about you being a Russian spy. Maybe they have 
the wrong person,” Juha quipped sarcastically and grinned. 

I fidgeted with my spoon for a moment. 

“Is Sofia going with you to New York?” Juha muttered. He then placed his head 
on the table as if to correct the imbalance resulting from the ill effects of his hangover. 

“I think she is.” I paused, then added, “Eventually.” I stated this with uncertainty. 
I was not sure what Sofia wanted. She was very closed-off emotionally. 

“Do you have a place to live there?” Juha asked. 

“I always have a room in my mother’s Brighton Beach apartment to live in New 
York City,” I responded with a sigh. I turned my head and returned to glancing around 
the room. This time I spotted a beautiful blond-haired Finn located two tables away from 
me. I stared at her for several seconds and turned my attention again to Juha. It seems that 
staring at foreigners is a national occupation in Finland, so I decided to return the favor. 

“So are you giving up journalism?” Juha remarked and conveyed an inquisitive 
expression. 

“For a while. I really don’t want to leave and can’t really stay, for that matter. I 
can always return to Finland in a couple of months, but I would not be allowed to work 
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here again. Finland is expensive. While living here, I have caught the journalism bug. I 
think I am going to return to New York, save some money, and then travel the world 
working as a freelance journalist,” I informed. 

“Joo,” Juha mumbled. “Sounds like you have a case of wanderlust. Maksim, you 
will have to find a home eventually,” he advised. 

I then experienced the silence that usually comes in conversation with Finns. This 
is when there really is nothing to say; Finns have no reason to fill the silence with 
conversation. At the beginning of my experience in the country, I would fill this silence 
with small talk; however, after two years of living in Finland, I gave up and kept quiet. 

“Ankara vitutus Juha remarked, which broke the silence. This was an almost 
untranslatable expression meaning roughly “extreme vexation” in English. That is what 
Finland has come to. In the 1990s, the whole country seemed demoralized and lacking 
confidence. The collapse of the USSR caused mass unemployment in Finland. Only the 
mobile company Nokia was doing well financially in the Nordic country. 

Juha searched with his hand into his backpack lying on his chair and took out a 
bottle of Finland’s national alcoholic drink called Koskenkorva. He also took out a small 
shot glass, poured from the bottle, and took a swig in one gulp. 

He then muttered in Finnish, “I will miss hanging with you here.” Juha then 
slumped back in his chair again. 

“Are you sobering up?” I questioned. 

“I think that would be against my religion. I was celebrating my friend’s new 
job,” he remarked. There was silence for several minutes. “Maksim, I think you’re way 
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too outgoing and talkative for Finland, in any case,” Juha philosophized. He sat back in 
his chair. 

“What do you think about my decision to leave Finland?” I questioned. I felt very 
uncertain if going to New York City was a good idea at that point. 

“I sense that leaving Sofia will be tough for you, but I know New York City is 
really cool. As an artist, I know that is where everything is possible. Finland is a big 
country, but has a very small population. There are many opportunities for you in New 
York City if you return to the United States.” 

“You know New York City does not really feel like home to me anymore. I am 
still searching for my home at this point. My family still thinks they are living in Tallinn, 
Estonia, and the Soviet Union. Real America seems very far away from Brighton Beach 
when you are living there,” I observed. 

After a couple of minutes, I stood up and I left Juha with a subdued embrace 
goodbye. I was sad to lose Juha’s company and advice, as he had been one of the few 
Finnish males I had developed a friendship with while living in the country. 

I headed to see Sofia, as I wanted to convince her to visit me as soon as possible 
in the United States. She worked as an assistant professor at Helsinki University at the 
Helsinki City Center campus. I had originally met her in a class at the university. I was a 
part-time student studying international affairs, when not working at Finland’s radio 
service reading English-language news on air. 

Sofia Valtonen was quite dark looking and stuck out in Finland. Being part 
Finnish, part Russian, and distantly Jewish, she had a mixture of hazel eyes and dark hair. 
She was rather thin and small in stature for a Finn. 
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At the time, Finland did not have many ethnic minorities living in the country, 
aside from Roma, Jews, the indigenous Sami, and the Ingerians from Estonia and Russian 
Karelia. She clearly differed from the nonn, as I did, in a country dominated by people 
with a light complexion. Being outside the norm was not a good thing in a group-oriented 
society like Finland. 

I headed to Helsinki’s subway station, which would take me to Sofia’s office at 
the university. The sun was starting to rise in the distance at ten fifty a.m. The 
temperature was twenty-five degrees and it was raining a little. The lights of a prominent 
white and green Orthodox Church towering above Helsinki Harbor could be seen in the 
distance. I stumbled through the pockets of snow and ice on the ground as I walked 
toward my destination. I entered the spotlessly clean subway and rode it for two stops. I 
was looking forward to seeing Sofia again. 

I exited the station and walked to the economics section of Helsinki University. I 
could see Sofia’s image come into focus as I walked close to the university’s economics 
department. 

“Hei, Maksim,” Sofia exclaimed. She waved in my direction and smiled a little. 

“You are looking good,” I retorted. I waved back at her. I felt very happy to see 

her. 

I walked toward her. We met and embraced. We then slowly walked to the local 
market, hand in hand, to buy groceries. She was wearing her typical Finnish designer 
dress that made her look studious, yet somehow alluring. Her hair was straight black and 
her hazel eyes showed happiness at seeing me. She was intelligent, but not bookish. Sofia 
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possessed a beautiful smile that showed her dimples and radiated when she was happy, 
but she was quite prone to durations of silence and subdued emotion. 

Sofia was twenty-seven years old, from a middle-class family of journalists in a 
town located in the center of the country called Jyvaskyla. Her father’s family had been 
relocated to central Finland in the 1940s when the Soviet Union invaded and annexed the 
town of Viippuri, now known as Vyborg. Sofia loved to read, was knowledgeable about 
international affairs, had an almost unhealthy fascination with the exploits of the Israeli 
spy agency Mossad, and seemed to be able to put up with my eccentricities. At times, 
Sofia also possessed an element of mystery that seemed both alluring and perplexing. She 
would disappear for several days. When she reappeared, she would not tell me where she 
had been, what she was doing, or why she had left. She would get mad if I asked about 
these disappearances. I felt this behavior was quite odd. 

As we arrived at the small market, we began to talk while we were shopping for 

food. 

“So when do you think you are going to leave?” Sofia asked. She had an 
inquisitive expression on her face, which I thought made her look rather cute. 

“I think I will be back in New York in two weeks. The Finnish government wants 
me out of the country soon.” 

“Will you be able to get along with your family this time?” Sofia looked quite 
sincere and seemed very interested. She then began looking at the different selection of 
baked goods on display at the market. 

I was silent for a moment and stood next to her. I was deep in thought, as this was an 
important question for me. My family had been one of the reasons I had left Brighton Beach. 
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My family immigrated to the United States in the 1980s from the Soviet Union when I was 


very young. We had lived in Tallinn, Estonia, when it was part of the USSR. My father 


worked for one of the Russian-language newspapers in Tallinn. A year after we moved to 


New York, my father, Alexander, died of a heart attack. My mom, Ida, struggled to support 


the family through her work as a translator in the Immigration Court, which was located at 26 


Federal Plaza in the south of the isle of Manhattan. 


My grandfather, Vladimir, lived in an apartment close to us in the Brighton Beach. 


My grandfather had a great influence on me in my youth. He represented a father figure to 


me. He recounted many times during my youth how he secretly watched Finnish TV with an 


anti-jamming device he had made while living in Tallinn during the Soviet occupation of the 


Baltic country. My grandfather always discussed Finland while I was growing up in the 


United States. To my grandfather, Finland was a window out of the repressive, anti-Jewish 


Soviet system. After I managed to put myself though Fordham University in Manhattan, I 


decided to live in Finland to see the country for myself, but could only obtain a work visa as 


a journalist reading English-language news for a limited period of time. I sensed my family 


was quite disappointed with my career choice, as I was not a doctor, lawyer, or software 
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engineer. I decided to avoid the subject of my family altogether and moved the conversation 


onto other topics. 


“Do you plan to visit New York?” I questioned with an anxious smile, in the hopes of 


hearing a date. Sofia then reached over to the shelf containing baked goods and placed some 


traditional black-colored Finnish cake called pulla into her plastic IKEA shopping bag she 


was carrying. She then selected some other products to cook for dinner that night, including 


salmon, potatoes, and rice. Sofia placed them in her bag as she shopped. 


“Yes, I have some time in the summer,” Sofia answered and looked at me. However, 


Sofia’s facial expression did not make me think she was being sincere. 


“I really am going to miss you,” I responded. I felt a little choked up by emotion 


when I spoke. 


Sofia looked at me with her loving hazel eyes, and I knew that our relationship would 


be tested by my absence. I was not sure we could survive as a couple living thousands of 


miles apart. 


We paid for the items Sofia had chosen, exited the shop with her bag of groceries, 


and walked to the tram, which would take us to my apartment in Pasila. We did not talk much 
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as we traveled to our destination, which was not unusual in Finland, as it was taboo to talk on 


the tram or bus. At the entrance of my apartment, we began to embrace and kiss. I looked 


into her eyes and saw that they were full of emotion. 


Sofia looked as if she was ready to say something significant and remarked, 


“Maksim, there is more to me than you can possibly imagine. I think we need to head to the 


sauna and learn about as much as we can about each other now.” 


“Joo,” I responded. I picked her up in my arms and carried her inside to my 


apartment with sex foremost on my mind. As I carried her, the fragrance of her hair smelled 


of strawberries, which seemed all consuming. 


“Mina rakastan sinua” I remarked. 


“Maksim, you don’t say I love you in Finnish unless you mean it,” she admonished. I 


had told her I loved her quite often before and she never liked it. We kissed and she smiled. 


“You seem to know everything,” I quipped. 


“No, I only know what matters to me,” She retorted in Finnish-accented English. We 


then continued to embrace and kiss. 
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I then carried her into my apartment and took her to my sauna. We both took off all 


our clothes and began to passionately kiss with an intensity I had never experienced in our 


relationship before. Sofia seemed to put down her guard for a moment and allow herself to 


lose control. It was clear to me that she was living in the moment and not thinking about 


anything else. 


At that moment in Helsinki, I was completely unaware that waiting for me in New 


York City would be greater tests to my life than my relationship with Sofia or my efforts to 


save money to travel the globe reporting on world events. 
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Chapter 2 


Return to New York City: January 1998 


The 747 landed with a thump on the tarmac of John F. Kennedy International Airport. 


It had been several years since I had returned to New York City, but immediately a wave of 


anxiety overcame me. I was not sure if the anxiety was the result of the highly acidic coffee I 


had ingested on the Finn Airlines flight or if it was fear of the unknown getting to me. I 


possessed a general feeling of dread knowing I would face my mother’s questions about my 


direction in life. I also felt a bit of failure for returning to New York City without having 


achieved any success establishing a career in Finland. When the plane reached the gate, I 


took almost everything I possessed in the world with me. 


As I walked out of the international arrivals terminal, I heard a voice greeting me in 


Russian, “Kak deleft” It was my cousin Dmitry from Brighton Beach. He was twenty-five 


years old, his face had typical Russian-looking Slavic features, his eyes were blue, and he had 


a well-pronounced chin. He spoke with a unique kind of English sprinkled with Russian, 
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which was prevalent in the neighborhood. It was a mixture of Russian, English, Soviet 


Russian, and New York slang idioms. This was all mixed with a Brooklyn accent. Dmitry 


was wearing an I love New York City T-shirt, fashionable beige pants, and a cap with 


Moscow’s ice hockey team imprinted on it. 


I felt that Dmitry was more than just my cousin; he was my friend and ally in 


surviving Brooklyn. At times, my family felt he had a bad influence on my decisions, but that 


was of minor importance to me. 


“So, it’s the lost man back from Finland,” Dmitry remarked. 


I placed all my bags I had carried onboard the flight on the ground in the terminal of 


the airport. He then placed his hand on my shoulder and then hugged me. 


“Hey,” I responded. I was happy to see him. 


“Where is that cute academic from Helsinki you have been telling me about?” Dmitry 


asked. 


“She’s back in Helsinki. She’ll be visiting New York City in a couple of months.” I 


felt a little disappointed that I could not convince Sofia to travel to New York City to stay 


with me. 
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“Don’t leave her alone too long. Those women stray really easy,’’ Dmitry quipped in 


Russian and grinned. 


“Yes, I understand,” I responded, also in Russian. Then I handed Dmitry a cap with 


the logo of Finland’s national ice hockey team, the Lions, on it. “For you.” 


“Thanks,” Dmitry remarked. 


“So, are you going to talk or take me back to Brighton Beach?” I asked using a New 


York wise-guy accent. 


I retrieved the rest of my luggage from the luggage claim section of the airport with 


Dmitry and began the trip from JFK to Brighton Beach in Dmitry’s taxi. After about twenty 


minutes, we turned onto Brighton Beach Boulevard, which was close to the beach and 


located under the Q-line of the subway. 


I always said that Brighton Beach had all the trappings of a place lost in time. It 


seemed like Odessa, Ukraine, or St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1993 following the breakup of the 


USSR. The streets were lined with small shops with Cyrillic names providing Russian foods, 


Russian-style baked goods, immigration services, coffeehouses, and Russian-styled clothing 


stores. I could hear Russian being spoken on the streets, in the cafes, around the boardwalk, 
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and in places of business. To many, it seemed like a foreign country placed in the middle of 


Brooklyn. To me, it was home, though not quite real America, and possessed a bad reputation 


among Russian immigrants of being a place for those people who are unable to be successful 


in the United States. 


Like many neighborhoods in New York City, Brighton Beach had been transformed 


overnight. In the 1980s and early 1990s, Jewish immigrants from Ukraine and other parts of 


the former USSR began streaming into the United States. At that time, Jewish immigrant 


assistance groups resettled many of the Russian-speaking immigrants in New York City, 


which resulted in the emergence of many Russian-speaking enclaves in Brooklyn and 


Queens. I felt a little trapped living in one of these neighborhoods. While the neighborhood 


seemed international and cosmopolitan from the outside, many of the people were in fact 


very provincial and insular. 


Dmitry took us past Brighton Beach and I quipped, “Where are we going?” I was 


perplexed. 


”1 think you need a banya and a drink,” he said and turned up the volume of his CD 


player that had a Russian rock group blasting. 
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I reached over and placed my hand on the switch of the CD player to turn on the FM 


radio function, which would enable me to listen to a New York City station. Dmitry 


prevented me from flipping the switch by flicking my hand away from the controls. “Russian 


rock is still the best, Maksim!” He proclaimed. 


After a couple of minutes, we arrived at the Kiev Banya. The banya was located in a 


dilapidated section of town. 


When we opened the door, the women standing stiff at the front desk gave the 


typical, unsmiling service of Soviet Russia. “What do you want?” one of them asked in 


thickly-accented Russian-English. She then placed her hand on her hips and pretended not to 


care we were there. 


“A towel and shoes,” I retorted. I flashed a friendly smile to get a more positive 


response. 


“Thirty dollars,” she replied, stone-faced. She immediately screamed in Russian, 


“Yuri, come over here and deliver two sets of shoes and towels to us.” 


Yuri ran in our direction. I guessed he was a poor-looking native of Belarus. I felt 


sorry for him. He probably avoided military service in Belarus to come to New York and 
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ended up being bossed around by something worse than a drill sergeant. I consoled myself by 


thinking at least he did not suffer the physical abuse from hazing that most Belarus and 


Russian army recruits suffered. 


Dmitry and I walked up the stairs, entered a drab-looking locker room, and got 


undressed. We locked up our clothes and put on our robes and sandals. Then, we walked 


down a long flight of stairs to an area that contained several types of sauna-induced heat and 


a pool that contained cold water. 


Dmitry dragged me into the hottest of the three rooms in the banya and grabbed a 


fresh-cut bunch of birch tree twigs with leaves so that we could beat each other on the back, 


which was a time-honored Russian tradition. 


This was a traditional Russian “bath” or banya in Russian. I don’t think most 


Americans would understand the Russian tradition of taking a banya. In an American spa, a 


person is relaxed and made to feel wonderful. They are given a massage and pampered while 


there. In a Russian banya , the point is to suffer a little while enduring the shock of emersion 


in cold water between visits to a sauna possessing high temperatures. I believed the Russian 


banya to be the best, as it was my family’s tradition to take a banya. 
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Dmitry began to talk as the temperature in the sauna approached eighty-five degrees. 


The sauna had a bench, which possessed a wood-lined interior that included the ceiling and a 


small unit that provided heat in the right corner. A big thermometer hung in the corner above 


the sauna. 


“So, how is my mom?” I questioned not having much contact with my family due to 


the high cost of long distance phone calls to the United States from Finland and my mom’s 


and grandfather’s inability to understand how to use email. I placed a towel over my head to 


protect me from the sauna’s heat and then bent my head down. 


“She is okay; still working at the Jacob Javits Federal Building in Manhattan as an 


interpreter in the immigration courts,” he answered with his eyes looking toward the ground. 


Dmitry then got a bucket of cold water, which contained a scoop for water, and threw 


it at the heated unit located on the far end of the room. As the water hit the sauna, it instantly 


vaporized into a hot mist that smacked me in the face and caused me to sweat profusely. 


“So, do you know anything about the federal government job my mom got for me?” 


“I heard she knows people in the management of the asylum office and put in the 


good word for you. I think she gave the director your application for the job and everything 
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was taken care of to get you hired due to her connections. I heard your mom hopes you will 


go to law school or do something with your life, rather than hanging out with blond people at 


the far end of the earth.” Dmitry then wiped the sweat from his brow. 


I took the towel off of my head and sat up right. I could see that Dmitry’s face turning 


flushed and red. 


“I know,” I acknowledged. I then poured a bottle of water on my head to cool it off. 


The water’s cooling effects were only temporary, and I was soon sweating again. 


Dmitry then handed me a fresh-cut bunch of birch tree twigs with leaves and I began 


to beat myself on the back with it. This action was hoped to improve circulation. I was now 


sweating profusely and starting to suffer a bit as I beat myself with great intensity. 


I remarked, “I took this job as I want to help the family, you know. I may go back to 


Finland.” 


My family’s relationship was complex. My brother helped our family out financially 


and was seen as a success. I was seen as failure and my family did not quite understand me or 


why I did not have my master’s degree and Ph.D. yet. 
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“I know. I have other work you might be interested in also. I am going to be a CEO 


of a new company. I will provide all the details to you later when I finalize my financing,” 

Dmitry suggested. He smiled with a knowing gaze of a plan that had developed in his mind. 

“Joo,” I mumbled. 

After about twenty minutes of beating ourselves with bundles of twigs from the birch 
tree and throwing more water on the heated sauna, we decided it was time to eat. Dmitry and 

I exited the sauna and dunked ourselves into a cold pool of water, which provided the proper 

shock to our bodies. 

Next to the pool were tables. We sat at one of the tables and ordered from the Russian 

menu. We ordered blini, valriki, and multiple shots of flavored Finnish vodka. 

We spent hours talking about how our lives had changed over the past two and half 
years. I was more worldly and international, having lived outside the neighborhood. 

However, Dmitry still possessed a Brooklyn mindset and manner. We talked long into the 
evening about old girlfriends, nightclubs we use to frequent, the fights we had with the gangs 

in the neighborhood, and the usual insanity of Brighton Beach. We were always close, and 
the two-year lapse in our relationship had not changed our friendship much. 
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Dmitry’s cell phone chirped. He answered it, “Hello.” Dmitry started explaining in 


Russian, “I know I promised to meet you today. My cousin just flew in from Finland and we 

have to celebrate. I promise to take you out to Manhattan tomorrow. I will talk to you later.” 
“Another Natalia of yours?” This was local slang for young Russian women. 

“That was Svetlana. She is from Latvia and has a really nice body.” Dmitry paused. 
“Why don’t you call your Finnish girlfriend?” 

I nodded and Dmitry handed me the cell phone. I dialed Sofia’s number. 

After a couple of rings, she answered, half-awake. 

“ Terve , Sofia,” I stated. 

“Maksim, it is good to hear from you. How was your flight to the United States?” she 

asked. 

“I am happy to report that I experienced no problems during the trip to the United 

States. My cousin Dmitry picked me up at the airport and has taken me for a hot sauna and a 
shvitz. However, I am having too much alcohol now. I miss you already,” I remarked with 

Dmitry’s cell phone firmly placed next to my right ear. 
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“I miss you too, dear. We have to see each other soon. It’s nice to hear that Dmitry is 


taking care of you.” 

Dmitry interrupted our discussion by grabbing the phone from my right hand and 
announcing to Sofia, “That is enough for you lovebirds. Maksim is in safe hands with me 

now!” 

Sofia responded, “I am sure he is. Tell Maksim to be careful in New York. I have to 

go to sleep, as it’s late at night in Helsinki.” She then hung up the phone. 

Dmitry quipped, “She stated she has to go back to sleep and is going to cheat on 

you.” He lightheartedly smiled, laughed a little, and put the phone back in his pocket. 

We continued drinking. Several minutes later, we were interrupted when a six foot- 

tall, Slavic-looking man with tattoos on his arms walked up to our table. 

“Dmitry, I thought I told you to stop seeing Svetlana!” He announced in Russian. 

I said nothing and looked at Dmitry. I felt surprise and a little anger toward Dmitry 
for dragging me into another chaotic adventure. In the past, we had gotten into fights, dated 

crazy Russian women, and been involved with several business ventures that did not pan out. 
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“I am having a conversation with my friend Maksim and you are interrupting!” 


Dmitry shot me a glance that indicated we should prepare for action. 


I looked up and saw the man was angry and appeared to be crazy. His face was red 


and his hands seemed to be trembling with rage. 


“Why, you motherfucker. I am going to kill you,” He yelled and reached into his 


pocket. 


Dmitry sprung up from the table, punched the guy in the stomach with his left hand, 


he then engaged in several right jabs to the man’s face. 


The man clenched his right fist and attempted an uppercut to Dmitry’s chin. 


Dmitry weaved to the left and avoided the punch. 


Dmitry then connected with several blows to the man’s stomach with his right hand. 


He clenched his left hand and delivered a punch to the man’s face, which bashed the man on 


the right side of his temple. 


The man fell to the floor unconscious. I could see that his temple was badly bruised 


and blood was dripping from his mouth. 
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Dmitry quickly checked the man’s pockets and pulled out a knife. He appeared a little 


winded from the altercation. 


The stone-faced Russian women we had met previously when we entered the banya, 


approached us screaming, “Get the hell out of here now!” 


I got up from the table and Dmitry and I quickly changed back into our clothes. 


Dmitry then drove me back to my place. 


“Natalia better be the next Miss Latvia because her crazy ex-boyfriend is a real 


negative to your relationship. I am very jetlagged and don’t want to ask you the details about 


the fight. I am just glad that we were not stabbed or arrested. Good to see you again, though,” 


I said. 


“Natalia is working in the United States on a cultural exchange visa in a strip club as 


a dancer. She is an ethnic Russian and has many admirers. In any case, Maksim, welcome 


back to the neighborhood.” Dmitry smiled and laughed. 


“Sounds like she is spreading Russian and Latvian cultural very effectively in the 


United States to her customers,” I quipped. 
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On the way to my mother’s apartment, I spotted the landmarks of the neighborhood, 


which included the large Jewish menorah with the sign stating, “Welcome to Brighton 


Beach.” We passed Tatiana’s Restaurant and several Russian food stores. I thanked Dmitry 


for the ride and I walked into my mother’s apartment building, up four flights of stairs, and 


entered room 408.1 opened the door and could smell the air of the Atlantic Ocean, which was 


located several blocks from the apartment. I possessed mixed feelings upon returning to Little 


Russia. I loved my family, but was very anxious about what lay in store for me in the future. 


My mom was sleeping at the time. The apartment was small. Old family portraits 


hung on the walls documenting my family’s history living in Soviet Occupied Tallinn, 


Estonia. The apartment also contained wooden, Swedish-styled furniture placed in the living 


room and two bedrooms. 


As I attempted to obtain a drink to quench my thirst, I spotted a note taped to the 


refrigerator. It was from my mom and stated in Russian, “Welcome back from Finland. I 


assume you were out partying with Dmitry again. Call me tomorrow.” I knew she was not 


happy by the tone of the note. 
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I then walked into my old room. However, being in my bedroom did not make me 


feel I was back home for some reason. Culturally, I was locked between Finland, Russia, and 


now, America. It was hard for me to describe how this felt. 


On my bed was a letter for the Immigration and Naturalization Service 


congratulating me on my selection for asylum officer, indicating my first day on the job was 


the next morning. In the background, I could hear the Q train overhead rattling in the distance 


as it crossed over Brighton Beach Boulevard. I knew I had returned home, but the question in 


my mind at that moment was what exactly was I returning to in New York City. 
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Chapter 3 


The Meeting 


With the buzz of my alarm clock, I woke to the sounds of Brooklyn—The buses’ 


roar; the subways’ clatter; honking of various horns from taxis, vans, and traffic; people 


hawking everything on the streets; and the various noisy conversations in Russian. It all 


blurred into background noise as I traveled to my destination. The most important thing to 


remember is to block out everything that is not important, especially those people you don’t 


know. I always said that in New York, the only people who would talk to you on the street 


were crazy or wanted money. Abiding by this rule was survival in the city. 


It was late-January and I was heading to another day of work at the Political Asylum 


Office of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I had recently completed asylum 


officer training and started interviewing. I discovered that the keys to success in the job was 


being able to conduct interviews, investigating all legal issues in each person’s case, writing 


legal decisions on short deadlines, and convincing my supervisor to agree with my legal 
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analysis in each application. As the immigration applications impacted human rights and 


immigrant issues, and the facts in each case could be interpreted in many ways, I also found 


that the legal decisions I wrote were politically charged. 


I exited my apartment, walked five blocks, and entered the station. I boarded the train 


to Manhattan. I smelled the stench of someone who had not washed for days on the train and 


spotted a homeless man several seats away. I took a tight hold of the strap hanging from the 


ceiling of the car. Upon reaching lower Manhattan, after a forty-minute ride in a rail car 


packed with people from around the world, I walked through the cavernous skyscrapers that 


stood along Canal Street, better known to all outside of New York as Chinatown. The place 


had small shops with signs marking prominent Chinese characters in front, and there was a 


sense of an underground economy operating everywhere. Shops in Chinatown sold 


everything from very cheap cell phone cards to knockoff goods of all sorts. I could hear 


Mandarin being spoken everywhere. This contrasted with Helsinki, where there are few 


conversations in public and fewer people walking on the streets. I missed the quiet of 


Helsinki’s streets at that moment. 
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As I came in range of 26 Federal Plaza, I saw the huge forty-one-story monolith that 


only a federal government could construct. I could see a long line outside the door extending 


around the end of the block. Despite it being seven a.m., the line seemed never-ending. 


Everyone in line was waiting for something. Some people were there for an immigration 


court date, others to ask a question or to check on a status of a case, and others for an 


interview. The environment almost seemed to be similar to something you might find outside 


a United States embassy of the developing world, such as in Lima, Nairobi, or Tirana. 


To meet all these people were immigration lawyers, immigration services hawkers, 


and those individuals offering translation services for interviewees. Some people carried 


chickens or other pets with them. Why this happened was a mystery to me. The whole goal 


was one thing in the end: a “green card.” The environment seemed chaotic compared with the 


orderly way Finland worked. 


I walked into the office at 26 Federal Plaza and turned on my antiquated computer. I 


could hear the computer’s fan protest this action when I booted up the PC. I managed to open 


my email without having to reboot several times. A message entered my inbox from my 


supervisor Steven Johanson. I opened it up quickly. 
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“ When you have time between your second and third interview, please meet with 


me, ” it stated 

At twelve thirty p.m., I completed an interview with an applicant and Mehmet Karaj, 
who was his Albanian translator. At that time, I was finally able to walk into Steven’s office. 

We would rarely meet or talk except for me to submit cases or when we had to discuss 
something related to a performance appraisal. He had a small office by supervisor’s 

standards, though I could see a nice view of New York in the background. On his wall were 
his law degree from the University of Minnesota, pictures of his mother and father, and other 

souvenirs from his time doing non-profit refugee work for one of many religious-based 

groups overseas. 

“So how is everything going, Maksim?” Steven asked. 

“All is well. Thanks,” I said. 

“I am calling you here as I am a little concerned that you have a rather low grant 

rate,” Steven said. 
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“Well, part of the job is determining if people are credible or not. I found, based on 


my interviews, that many applicants are not credible on material points of their claim for 


asylum. In other words, they were not telling the truth,” I explained. 


“Look at this poor ethnic Albanian from Kosovo that you are not granting,” Steven 


mentioned with a tone implying that I was an unsympathetic cad. He pointed to a picture in 


an INS file. 


“In many of the cases that I have not granted, I forwarded the supporting evidence the 


interviewees submitted in support of their immigration applications to the document forensics 


lab. If the lab determines that the documents are fraudulent, I decline the application. I would 


be happy to send the documents from other cases for examination, but that would hurt my 


completed numbers,” I was becoming very angry in response to his accusations. 


“Listen, I think you are doing too much investigative questioning. We need to process 


the cases. We’re not doing fraud investigations here. If a case looks grantable, then do so. 


Those Albanian cases, for instance. You engaged in too much questioning related to their 


credibility. Also, I have a special detail for you. We have more people flying into John F. 
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Kennedy Airport on the weekends and then requesting political asylum. I need you to be on 


call for me to assist the INS if that occurs.” Steven’s face looked quite tense. 


“In training, we were taught that reasonable minds can differ in interpreting the 


evidence when it comes to making decisions, you know,” I retorted. I felt quite irate. 


Steven interrupted and pointed his finger at me, “I have the experience to know when 


people are not telling the truth. Most are not lying, in my experience.” 


“So?” Steven asked again. “Can you assist me with the cases at JFK during the 


weekend?” 


“Yes.” I looked away. I could not believe this. I thought my supervisor was crazy. He 


was an American preaching to me about immigrants, when my family immigrated to the 


United States. 


“Thanks, it would really help me,” Steven said with a polite smile. 


I then walked out of his office, shut the door, and opened the door of my office. I 


went to my desk and sat down. 


I calmed down a little and pondered for a moment what had just transpired. I decided 


that I had to keep my integrity if I was going to stay in New York. If the person did not meet 
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the standard for me to grant him or her, I was not going to compromise and write what my 


boss wanted. I did not care about this crazy man’s ultra-righteous philosophy. 


I now understood my marching orders, as it were. Was I a good soldier? I had many 


things on my mind at that moment: a new job Dmitry was offering me, if I was going to stay 


in New York, and why Steven cared so much about granting all the Albanian immigration 


applications. 


To defuse the tension at work, I often went for a jog in Central Park with several of 


my friends. I engaged in regular ten to twenty-kilometer runs around the park’s track, which 


looped around the park in central Manhattan. 


On this day, I had arranged to meet Evgenia Markovna, who was working for the 


non-profit immigration group Soviet Jewish Services. The group largely represented Jewish 


individuals who were seeking assistance with their immigration issues. 


Evgenia was in her late twenties and had recently graduated from law school. After I 


went on a blind date with her several years ago, we became friends. She was originally from 


Kiev, Ukraine, and had originally come to the United States to attend New York University’s 


Manhattan campus. 
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We agreed to meet at the entrance to the park on East 65th Street. She had flowing 


black hair, green eyes, and a petite physique. She arrived in a fashionable blue and white 

running outfit. 

“Hey, Maksim. Nice to see you again,” Evgenia remarked in Russian and smiled at 

me. 

“Nice to see you too.” I gave her two kisses on her right and left cheeks. “Let’s start 

jogging.” 

We then started running at a brisk pace around Central Park’s oval track. We jogged 

around the petting zoo, the pool containing New York City’s water supply, and the picnic 
grounds. New Yorkers utilized Manhattan’s Central Park during the spring, summer, and fall 

seasons for picnics and exercise. The tourists visited the park all year round, but rarely 
engaged in running. At times, I have spotted celebrities running around the track. I mostly 

listened to music or talked to my jogging partner as I ran. 

“How is everything going?” Evgenia asked in Russian. 

“New York City is quite a culture shock for me compared to living in Helsinki.” At 
that moment, I was in a bad mood and was feeling quite unhappy about my tense meeting 
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with Steven. I also realized I had now devolved into the world of being a bureaucrat. In 


Russian-Jewish Soviet-speak, I had become an American apparatchik in New York City. In 


other words, I was now a cog within the American immigration system and did not feel very 


important anymore. At least in Finland, I had been announcing international news and felt my 


words had a meaningful impact. 


“I felt that way when I came here from Kiev, also. You know, I thought that everyone 


asking me ‘how I was doing’ actually wanted to know the information. I then told them my 


feelings. The Americans then looked at me odd. They thought I was crazy. In Russian and 


Ukrainian culture, you know you only ask how a person is doing if you mean it. You also 


only smile when you know a person,” Evgenia briefed. 


“My problems are more job-related,” I added. 


“How so?” 


“My supervisor wants me to grant all the immigration applications I interview for 


some reason. Albanians especially,” I remarked, a little winded. 


“You have to watch out when working in the INS. My experience is that agency does 


not have a good reputation within the United States government,” Evgenia warned. 
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“I only know my mom has worked with them in the Immigration Court system,” I 


added. I felt a little confused. 


“Your mom is a nice woman, but does not realize all the problems that agency has 


going on. I would say you should trust your instincts on this. I visit INS offices in New York 


all the time as a part of my job,” Evgenia advised. 


“Any advice as to how I should proceed?” I inquired. This information seemed 


important and I was listening intently. 


“I would keep records of all the conversations that you have with your supervisor. 


You may need it later if they want to fire you for some reason. INS has high turnover at their 


offices in New York City for good reason. They have a reputation for yelling at their 


employees and not treating them well,” Evgenia said. 


We continued jogging along the path at an eight-minute-mile pace. 


“How are things going for you?” I asked as I jogged next to her and dodged the 


tourists, cyclists, and roller skaters along the oval track. 


“Not bad. I was just interviewed for a job with a major financial firm. They want me 


to work in London for them,” Evgenia said. 
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“Do you think you will leave New York City and the non-profit you work for now?” 


“It’s possible. You have to see the world before you settle down. The additional 


money would be nice to pay off my school loans. Non-profits don’t pay well. I also have to 


send money back to my family in Kiev,” Evgenia said. 


We rounded the southern part of the loop and could see the buildings situated along 


Columbus Circle and the fashionable Park Avenue in the distance. 


We continued running. We both were quiet for several minutes. I was contemplating 


my situation. 


“What cases are you representing for your non-profit now?” I asked. 


“There are many ethnic Russians coming to New York City now, along with the last 


remnant of the Jews of the former USSR. They are mostly from small towns in Russia, 


Ukraine, Belarus, and unusual places. For instance, I see many Jews from the small Russian- 


controlled enclave of Kaliningrad who are seeking assistance with immigration issues.” 


After about twenty more minutes of running, we completed our jog. We then stopped 


running at the Upper East Side entrance to Central Park and began to stretch our muscles. I 


was on the ground, engaged in stretching my calf and hamstrings. 
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I got up from stretching. Evgenia looked at me. “It was nice to see you. Remember, 


you have to be careful with the INS. The common joke going around the agency is that INS 


stands for ‘I’m not sure.’ United States immigration law is massively complex and confusing. 


The INS reflects these problems and the lack of resources the government puts into the 


organization.” 


“I will remember,” I added in Russian. At this moment, I realized that I might have 


made a mistake by traveling back to the United States. 


I then walked out of Central Park. I felt very alone at that moment. I had jogged with 


Sofia in Helsinki and I missed her company. I had been away from Sofia for several weeks 


and only received a couple of emails from her. I was wondering what she was up to, guessing 


what’s on her mind, and I was dreaming about the luster of her hair. I was really missing 


Sofia, as she had grounded me. I still felt a little lost in the United States for some reason. 


At that moment, I realized Sofia meant more than I ever thought. She was everything 


I wanted in a woman. I needed to be with her, and my life was incomplete without her 


presence. I never felt this way about any of my other girlfriends. I believed my life’s 


direction would change, as I decided that I was going to marry Sofia. 
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I was reminded of the day we first met. She was a university student attending a class 


in European human rights policy and law in May of 1996 at the University of Helsinki. I sat 


next to her during class. Her striking eyes and radiant hair immediately drew my attention as 


the professor gave his lecture. I got her attention by discussing human rights issues with her. 


We then went out to a local coffee bar. During our first date, I was somehow able to convince 


Sofia to join me at the Provinssirock Festival in the western Finnish town of Seinajoki, where 


we shared a weekend of listening to music, camping outdoors in tents, splashing in the spring 


rain, and discussing international politics. That was almost two years ago, but I knew what I 


wanted now. It was Sofia. I decided that I would write her a letter, which would contain a 


marriage proposal. 


I then took the subway back to Brighton Beach. While I now felt more optimistic 


about my relationship with Sofia, I was a little more apprehensive of my future and the 


situation in the INS office after another day of interviewing and writing legal decisions. 
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Chapter 4 


Manhattan 1998: Dmitry’s Plan 


On a cold winter’s day in January, I traveled to my gym in Manhattan after leaving 


the Asylum Office. I worked out vigorously. I was very excited at the time, as I was 


scheduled to meet Dmitry to discuss his new business plan. I was hoping that this would lead 


to more income and a better job. I took a shower at the gym and then put on some fashionable 


European attire I had picked up in Stockholm, Sweden. I exited the gym, hailed a taxi, and 


took it down to the Soho section of Manhattan where I was to meet Dmitry at Sokos Bar, a 


Russian restaurant and hangout for people posing as rich Europeans. 


I got out of the cab. Immediately, two huge Serbs greeted me at the door. They were 


muscle-bound, wore sleek t-shirts, and carried communication devices strapped to their belts. 


One Serb asked me, “Name?” with a thick accent. He was carrying a clipboard that seemed to 


contain a list of names of people allowed to enter the exclusive club that night. He seemed 


straight off the battlefield in Yugoslavia, which had been raging until 1996. Only in New 
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York City could you transform from a member of a Yugoslav paramilitary into a bouncer at 


an exclusive club overnight. 


I responded, “I am here to meet Dmitry Shulmilkin.” 


“Yes, I see the name,” the Serb stated. “You can go through.” He let me through a 


rope that guarded the entrance to the club. I opened the door and was immediately 


surrounded by sounds of techno music and a visual aesthetic of classic Russian flair. The 


whole place was filled with art and architecture that was expensive, high-end, and almost 


gaudy. In attendance were people I described as Natalias, tall, thin, and model-like in 


appearance, and the Ivans, typical big, dark-haired, heavy-drinking Russian guys. 


I had entered into another world in Manhattan. To me, it seemed that these people 


were a higher class of Russian speakers than those who lived in Brighton Beach. I felt a little 


jealous. 


I saw Dmitry sitting at the table with two girls. They were Alla Rosebloom and 


Tatiana Gardner. Both of the women were definitely Russian and Jewish. I would later 


describe them as looking like USSR-born, Ukrainian-Jewish actress Mila Kunis. I defined 


this look as possessing a dark and alluring complexion. 
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Dmitry waved me over. I waved hello and joined them at their table. Dmitry was 


wearing a fashionable outfit, had a day-old beard, and his hair was all moussed up. I sat down 


across from him at the table. 


“How are you? Dmitry greeted me in Russian. 


“I am fine,” I responded. I began scanning the room to spy all the beautiful women 


present in the club. 


Tatiana and Alla got up from the table. Tatiana stated in Russian, “Excuse us. We 


have to go to the powder room.” They both left the table and headed in the direction of the 


restrooms, which were located at the back of the club. 


“So, how is the INS job working for you?” Dmitry inquired. He passed a shot of 


vodka from across the table for me to drink. 


“I’m surviving.” I then picked up the shot glass, consumed the vodka shot in one 


gulp, and my body shook a little afterward. 


“I have been driving a cab and just received my business degree from Brooklyn 


College,” Dmitry remarked, and his eyes seemed animated as he talked. 
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“Way to go. I think we need to have another drink for the university graduate,” I 


announced. I scanned the room and spotted a Russian-looking waitress. I then provided a 


nonverbal sign for another round of vodka shots to be served at our table. 


“I remember you told me that you’re a CEO now and might have a job opening for 


me. Give me the details,” I demanded. 


“Maksim, I have entered the business world now. Driving a taxi will not make you 


millions. The hot thing now in the business world is free dial-up Internet services. Most 


people do not have the ability to access the Internet now. You have to access the Internet by 


using your telephone to call a phone number from your computer’s phone output. The 


computer will then receive a tone indicating it’s logged on to the Internet service. America 


Online is big, but they charge expensive fees. These services cost about twenty dollars a 


month, and that prevents many people from accessing the Internet. My business plan is to 


open an Internet dial-up company that offers a service with the revenue coming from the ads 


we will sell. Customers pay nothing to access the Internet, and this will provide for a huge 


customer base. We don’t have to make money up front. Amazon has still not made a profit 


after many years in business,” Dmitry briefed. 
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“Sounds interesting. Why do you need me?” I asked. I was a little puzzled. 


“I know you’re pretty good with computer servers and schmoozing with clients. I 


want you to assist me when you can with both. You are the one person I can trust in New 


York City. I have set up the company’s computer servers in Sheepshead Bay and hope to do 


an Internet provider offering on Wall Street to raise more money. I am naming the company 


SPEEDNET New York. Most importantly, you and I will be partners in this enterprise. You 


will be the co-CEO. I have to tell you, the money is going to be spare at first, but I will offer 


you stock options,” Dmitry enthusiastically explained. He offered his hand for me to shake. 


“Sounds like something I can do,” I responded with excitement emanating from my 


voice. I then shook his hand. The waitress then arrived and set down a number of vodka shots 


on our table. 


“Thanks,” I stated in Russian. 


“Cheers,” I remarked in Russian as I drank another vodka shot. Tatiana and Alla then 


returned to our table. Tatiana was tall, possessed dark hair and green eyes, was thin, and had 


thick lips and prominent cheekbones. Alla was more Russian-looking with brown hair, 


freckles, and blue eyes. Tatiana sat next to me and Alla sat next to Dmitry. 
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“What did we miss?” Tatiana asked in a thickly accented English. 


“Just the birth of a multimillion-dollar corporation,” I announced loudly. 


Dmitry and I both drank into the evening. Dmitry was animated and enthralled with 


his new idea. 


New York City was a place a person could dream beyond what was normal. I was not 


sure if it was because of the size of the city or the fact that everyone came to New York City 


to succeed. My dream now was not to stay in New York City, but to work as a freelance 


reporter. 


I was hitting on Tatiana all night. However, my heart was not in it. I still wanted to 


hear from Sofia, and the only thing I had been receiving were emails detailing her work at 


Helsinki University or the weekends she spent at her summer home located in the central 


Finnish city of Jyvaskyla. I just sensed there was a looming distance in our relationship and 


that other things were happening to her that she was not talking about. I was in Manhattan 


toasting to my future, but felt as though I was still stuck in my past, as I felt a deep 


attachment to Finland and Sofia. 
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Chapter 5 


A Journey Inside John F. Kennedy International Airport (Queens, New York) 


I awoke from a pleasant dream at two a.m. with the sound of my beeper blaring. 


Barely awake, I phoned the number on my beeper’s display. I was on call to assist the INS if 


people entering John F. Kennedy International Airport asked for asylum in the United States. 


At the time, individuals claiming asylum at the airport when they attempted to enter the 


United States were detained by the U.S. government and held in a temporary facility until the 


government officials could determine if they could be paroled to a friend or relative. If the 


individuals were minors or women with children, the INS attempted to parole them as soon 


as possible, and an on-call asylum officer would assist in expediting this process. 


I could barely talk or think as I dialed the number to return the call. I was feeling very 


tired and groggy. 


“Hello, this the on-call asylum officer, what can I do for you?” 
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“Hey, this is Officer Slasky of INS JFK. I have a young woman who has arrived at 


the airport. She wants political asylum in the United States. Can you get here soon?” he 


stated with a severe Bronx accent. 


“No problem. I should be there in an hour,” I stated. 


I got dressed, but not too well. I had to take the G train to the airport. I had no car and 


the office would not pay for the cab ride. 


I was a little apprehensive. It was pretty dangerous riding the subway at this time of 


night, and I had to take my computer with me. I tried to look as mean and tough as possible 


so that I would remain unmolested on my journey to the airport and back home. This 


contrasted with Finland where there was little crime and I would not have to fear being 


robbed on the subway in Helsinki. I missed the crime-free environment of Finland at that 


moment. 


I walked out of my apartment and into the cool Brooklyn night. The moon was full 


and I managed to get to the Q platform in Brooklyn. I waited twenty minutes on a dark 


platform for the train to arrive. I was lucky, as the New York City subway operated twenty- 


four hours a day. As I boarded the car of the train, I saw only one person was riding the train. 
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The unidentified individual was lying on several seats motionless at the far end of the subway 


car. The subway car I had walked onto had twenty seats. There were straps to hang onto for 


those who wanted to stand. I looked closer and saw the dormant individual had a newspaper 


covering his head. He smelled really bad, as though he had not washed for several days. He 


could have been sleeping, drunk, or worse. I recalled that a New York newspaper had 


reported that individuals were found on the subway that were later determined to have been 


riding for several days and were, in fact, dead. I sat as far away from the dormant individual 


as I could on the subway car, as we were the only two people riding the train at that time. 


I then transferred to the G train, which would take me to JFK International Airport. 


There were several individuals on the next train. Most were listening to music on their 


headphones and minding their own business. At that moment, I was unshaved, not well 


groomed, and felt quite unhappy. 


I arrived at John F. Kennedy International Airport in Queens, New York, in the 


middle of the night in one piece and not mugged, which was an accomplishment. I managed 


to get to the international arrivals terminal and find the Immigration and Naturalization 


Service officer on duty at the time. The place consisted of a long corridor, which contained 
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several lines where the immigration inspectors sat to review the passports when foreign 


nationals entered the airport. I went to a small room that stated “INS Inspections.” There was 


a man standing near a computer up front, along with several other people who had been 


stopped for not having proper passports or visas. The man was in his thirties, had on an INS 


uniform, and was standing next to a computer. 


I approached him. “Where is Slasky?” I asked. 


A half-awake person questioned, “Are you the asylum officer?” 


I took out my INS badge and showed it to him. “Unfortunately,” I commented. 


Officer Slasky approached the desk. He was a man in his forties, was severely 


overweight, had a mustache, and wore an INS uniform. 


“I am Officer Slasky.” He put out his hand for me to shake. 


I then shook his hand and we began walking to our destination. 


“Thank you for coming over. We have the women sitting in another room. I have a 


room you can conduct your interview in. Follow me,” Slasky ordered. 


He directed me behind the counter of the INS’s Inspections Office. This was located 


where most people entered the United States at the airport’s arrivals terminal. He took me 
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past the office break room, through a number of endless white offices, and to a stark white 


room with a long desk and a phone in the middle. 


“Set up your interview in this room and I will bring the person in for the interview.” 


I busily went to work. I set up my computer, dialed the phone number to the language 


translation service line we used, and printed out all the documents I had to sign. 


This positive interaction with INS enforcement was unusual, as inspectors usually 


hated asylum officers because they were viewed as the liberals of the INS due to the fact that 


they granted immigration applications at a high rate. 


After about ten minutes, Slatsky brought a young lady into the room. We were all 


alone in the bowels of the JFK International Airport. She was a young girl from Kosovo, 


which was part of the former Yugoslavia. She had dark hair, hazel eyes, and looked quite 


scared as she stared at me. I called the designated language translation line to obtain an 


Albanian language translator. I began my normal introduction, “I represent the INS. I am 


here to conduct an interview with you.” 


The translator on the phone translated, though she seemed less awake than I was at 


the time. 
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“Did you have problems in Kosovo?” I asked. 


She immediately started to cry. It was almost a violent scream, which echoed in the 


halls, through my body, and continued on for five minutes. It felt as though she was letting 


off an emotional release. It was apparent that she was traumatized by something, but I was 


not sure what it was at this point. I stopped asking questions and let her cry. I gave her 


several tissues and told her to take her time. She eventually stopped crying and seemed 


emotionally stable. I was then able to proceed with the interview, but was a little rattled by 


her reaction. 


“Did you have problems?” I asked again. 


“Po” she responded. 


The translator stated, “Yes.” 


“What specific problems did you have in Yugoslavia?” I asked. 


“I was in the village ... my family,” she responded. 


“What specifically happened?” I asked again. 


“I was in the village and there was shooting.” 


“What happened next?” 
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“There was shooting.” 


“Where was this?” 

’’Kosovo,” she responded. 

“What happened after that?” She began to cry again and gave a shriek that was eerie 

in nature. 

“I know this is quite distressing,” I said, “but I am here to help you. Can you tell me 

what happened?” 

“I was running.” 

“Did anything else happen?” 

She responded, “I was running and running. People were shooting.” 

“Who was shooting at you?” 

“The army.” 

“What happened next?” 

“I don’t know. There was shooting and I just ran as fast as I could out of my village,” 

she responded. 

I asked, “Where did you go next?” 
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“To Italy.” 


“Did you run with your family?” 

“I ran alone out of my village.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“I traveled to the United States.” 

“How?” 

“I got a passport,” she mumbled. 

“Where did you travel to?” 

“From Italy to New York.” 

“What would happen if you return to Kosovo?” 

She responded, “I can’t.” 

“Did anything happen we have not talked about?” 

She looked at me and stated in Albanian, “Do you know what happened to my 

mother?” 
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“I don’t know.” I thought to myself that her family was probably dead, as I had read 


about the ethnic cleansing of Albanians by the Serbian-backed Yugoslav military in the 


international media. I felt very sad at this point, but was really helpless to assist her. 


She pulled out a card that contained the phone numbers of her United States contacts, 


which I used to assist her in gaining parole. Of the various names written on the card, I 


recognized two of them. They were Johanson and Mehrnet Karaj. There was a phone number 


next to each name. I thought that kind of odd, but I guessed there was more than one person 


with that last name in the world than just my supervisor. However, I wondered the 


significance of Mehrnet in all of this. At that moment, I had a nagging feeling that things 


were not aboveboard related to some of the immigration applications I was reviewing in New 


York City. However, I could not identify what specifically was going on beyond this general 


suspicion. 


It was four a.m. by the time I completed all the paperwork. Another INS officer took 


the woman out of the interview room. I returned home on the G line and had two hours to get 


dressed and travel to work in Manhattan. I could not help thinking if I were employed at my 


brother’s IT firm, I would be entitled to receive cab fare and not risk my life on the subway. I 
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guess this was the reality of an asylum officer in New York City. My reality was that 


elements of the INS hated you, and the rest of the U.S. population did not have a clue as to 


what you were doing for a living. 
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Chapter 6 


SPEEDNET New York 


I had been back in New York for three months. Starting in March, on weekends and 


weeknights, I worked at SPEEDNET New York’s offices. In the spirit of a true startup 


environment, I had a variety of roles at work, though I was a partner with Dmitry in his 


startup venture. I was involved in showing investors around the place, assisting with inquiries 


from customers, and helping in our customer support department. 


The company was recently launched and already had several thousand customers 


dialing up local phone numbers and then logging onto the Internet. The World Wide Web 


was still new at the time, and many individuals could not afford a subscription service. 


SPEEDNET New York allowed customers to dial-up on one of several telephone numbers 


provided to them, and then log on to the World Wide Web. SPEEDNET’s commercial ads, 


which were placed below the Internet browser of the customer, made up our entire revenue 


stream. I also was proud that we highlighted new Internet sites set up by fellow Soviet-Jewish 
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entrepreneurs Sergey Brin and Ilya Segalovich, in the United States and Russia, who had 


launched new search engines and soon to be famous companies known as Google and 


Yandex. 


The SPEEDNET work environment was everything that the government was not. It 


was innovative, without hierarchy, and flexible. No one wore suits. Ties were seen as old- 


fashioned. About five other twenty-somethings were on the payroll at this point. It felt like a 


startup outfit, and the pay reflected the company’s startup nature. All the employees had 


small desks and possessed no real titles. Aside from the love of multiple shots of espresso, 


the one thing that was uniting all employees was our hope for a stock offering that would 


make us rich. 


All of the employees at SPEEDNET were aware that many New York City-based 


startup Internet companies had gone public and made their employees multimillionaires. I 


was excited working at SPEEDNET, as I was hoping for additional money to allow me to 


work as a reporter internationally and then settle down in marriage with Sofia. 


As I was sitting at my desk, I read the latest email to enter my email’s inbox. I 


received a call from Dmitry. “How are you?’’ He asked in Russian. 
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“I am fine, brother,” I responded in Russian. I was sitting at my cube playing with a 


stress ball at the time and had the phone in my right hand. 


“We are going to be big time, meaning a public stock offering. We have a meeting 


with Wall Street executives for a potential stock offering,” Dmitry explained. 


“Sounds good.” I bounced the stress ball against the cubical wall. “When is it?” 


“Today! I will be at the office in thirty minutes and we will meet together there. I am 


counting on you for a good presentation,” Dmitry said. 


Dmitry hung up. I quickly checked my email and found a message from Sofia. I 


opened the email in excitement and then began to read. 


She wrote, ‘ Terve, dear. Excuse my absence from communicating with you, but I have 


been heavily involved with work. I do think of you often. I do plan on traveling to New York. I 


am hoping I can see you in the spring. I look forward to see you. ’ 


I wanted to write her back immediately, but had to prepare myself for the meeting. 


I got up from my desk and quickly compiled all financial aspects of our company into 


a report, put together a pie chart, and printed it out. Several other co-workers assisted me 


with other aspects of my presentation. 
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About twenty minutes later, Dmitry sauntered into the office wearing a nice suit. Two 


other men who entered with him were wearing thousand-dollar suits. This fact clearly defined 


them as financial types. 


We went into our main office and Dmitry introduced his two associates, Arum Shah 


and Patrick Stanfield. They were both from the International Financial Corporation, which 


specialized in stock offerings. I greeted both of them with a handshake and a businesslike 


smile. We all sat down in our main conference room. I was sitting to the right of Dmitry, and 


Arum and Patrick were sitting in two chairs across from me on the other side of the table. At 


this point, I began to show all our financial documents to them. I handed each a copy of our 


presentation. 


Arum reviewed our documents and Patrick started to talk. “You are a really hot 


property in this town. Your company is the Internet, and we would love to take you public. 


We will take care of the whole process, so don’t worry about anything.” Dmitry was listening 


intently. 


“Don’t you think it’s a little early to go public? We are only grossing several hundred 


thousand dollars,” I said. 
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Patrick retorted, “Nonsense. The earlier you go public, the better.” He squirmed a 


little in his seat, but conveyed little doubt in his message. 


“How much will it cost us to go public?” I inquired suspiciously. I looked at Dmitry 


sitting next to me, who was taking notes. 


“We will take a percentage of the proceeds,” Patrick responded and flashed a sly 


smile. 


Dmitry questioned, “How much will you take as a percentage?” 


Patrick stated, “Our fee is seventy-five percent, but we are providing you a great 


service. We have taken many startups public. Think about it and give us a call.” 


Dmitry was a little startled by this figure and looked at me with a questioning glance. 


The meeting ended. Patrick and his colleague stood up. 


“Thank you for coming over here. We will get back to you with our decision,” I 


stated to Arum and Patrick. I shook the hands of both men and Dmitry escorted them out of 


our office. 


Ten minutes later, Dmitry returned to his office. I looked at him and candidly stated, 


“I am really suspicious about this. They are going to make the money, but we may gain 
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nothing. On Wall Street, everyone is trying to obtain their ‘fuck you’ money, which means 


they make a million dollars and then leave wealthy. Dmitry, do you want to go forward with 


the stock offering?” 


He replied, “I am not sure,” in Russian. I could see by his facial expression that he 


was quite uncertain as he stood near my cube in the office. 


‘‘Dmitry, let’s delay a stock offering for a while. The company is expanding nicely at 


this point. The economy is booming and tech is a sexy topic in New York City.” 


Dmitry broke the silence exclaiming, “We are a hot property.” He looked excited and 


smiled. 


Dmitry was the big-dreams type. He was always looking for a get-rich-quick scheme, 


which sometimes got him into trouble. He also lived financially above his means, and his 


parents were constantly having to bail him out. I was the voice of reason in our relationship. 


Dmitry looked at me rather seriously. “I can find more money for the company. 


Those Wall Street types are just vampires trying to suck us dry and make a buck.” 


“I have a family friend named Erik Jarvi who works at the Bank of Finland. He might 


be able to assist us in obtaining a loan for our company. I trust the Finns more than 
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individuals on Wall Street. I will contact him in Finland. You know the Russians always have 


a bad reputation for being part of organized crime in Brooklyn. When you look at what goes 


on on Wall Street, you wonder who are the real criminals,” I quipped. 


At the end of our conversation, Dmitry and I decided that a stock offering for the 


company was not appropriate at this time. We hoped the business would survive and we 


would be a success in New York City without Wall Street’s help. 


I anxiously walked back to my desk and began to draft an email to Sofia. I attempted 


several times to write my feelings about her. First I typed, 'I miss you so much.' I erased that, 


thinking it sounded trite or needy, and then wrote, ‘I know you are busy in Finland , but I 


would like to hear from you as often as possible .’ 


I thought to myself about the good times we had together in Finland, specifically at 


her summer cottage that was located on the outskirts of Jyvaskyla, a small city of a little over 


a hundred thousand people that is located on a lake and notable for being the center of 


Finland’s paper industry and a university. As with all of Finland, the area was heavily 


forested, the place was clean, the architecture beautiful, and the winters harsh. 
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The lake, which was named Kivi, was where Sofia and I spent our summers together. 


It was a beautiful place that contained a thick wooden spruce forest where elk and other 


wildlife proliferated in abundance. Sofia and I would take a boat on the lake together and 


enjoy nature. Sofia and I also spent hours in a wood-burning sauna making love and talking 


about my family and hers. I felt very depressed without her at that moment. In Helsinki, Sofia 


made dark Finnish winters seem bright to me. She was honest and kind, and possessed an 


inner self-confidence that deeply attracted me to her. 


The cottage was a small, wooden structure that was situated in the middle of the 


forest. It had no electricity, heating, or plumbing. There, Sofia and I bonded as a couple. It 


was only there that I learned that her father suffered from alcoholism and was in and out of 


treatment during her early years. 


Sofia’s family life was troubled. I also heard that her father would abuse her mother 


and her sister. At times, Sofia would go through periods of remoteness when discussing her 


childhood. We were both sitting in the sauna, sweating and naked except for towels. I asked 


her during her periods of silence in Finnish, “ Mita ?” I was trying to understand what was 


going on in her mind. 
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She would respond, “Nothing.” 


At times, Sofia would glance in my direction, but was actually peering inward in 


what seemed to be deep thought. She responded, “Maksim, you will never understand me. 


You don’t know what I have gone through. My father’s alcoholism destroyed my family.” 


“I can only try,” I stated in protest. 


“The trouble with Americans is that they don’t understand what it means to keep 


silent. Finns intuitively know what the silence means,” Sofia philosophized. She added, “I am 


determined to take control of my life for now on. You must understand this, Maksim.” She 


looked stone-faced and glum as she talked. It was clear to me that silence possessed great 


meaning within Finnish culture, as it did in Russian culture. In the United States, silence was 


merely something you fill with small talk. 


Those days with Sofia seemed so recent, but were fading as I was located in 


Brooklyn and her life was centered in Helsinki. I decided to keep the email short and typed, 


’Keep me in your thoughts as you are in mine. Remember our time in Jyvaskyla during the 


summer. I will mail an important letter to you.’ 
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It was obvious to me that Sofia and I were careening in different directions, separated 


by distance and experience. 
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Chapter 7 


A Visit to the Immigration Detention Center 


It was seven thirty a.m. I walked into my office at 26 Federal Plaza. The antiquated 


light of the black phone on my desk was blinking furiously red, which signaled a message 


was waiting. After booting up my computer, I checked all the messages that had entered my 


email’s inbox. I then began to listen to the message. 


“Maksim, this is Steven. Please see Jorge, as you are assigned to the asylum team 


today.” 


There was a bit of dread in that news, as the asylum team traveled to the detention 


center, which was located in a really lousy part of Queens. Additionally, you had to spend the 


whole day in a jail cell with hostile employees working for the detention section of the 


Immigration Naturalization Service. At that time, many of the people working in INS 


detention viewed the asylum officers as ultra-left-wing liberals. 
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It would be similar to having a left-wing activist working for a right-wing, pro¬ 


business organization. To add to the list of difficulties, individuals were interviewed as soon 


as possible upon arrival into the United States, which caused asylum officers to be exposed to 


tuberculosis and other third-world diseases. If you complained about the situation, you were 


immediately placed on the list of undesirable employees among the management and targeted 


for retribution. 


I walked out of my office, down a series of hallways, and arrived at Jorge Guzman’s 


office. 


I knocked on his door, opened it, and stated, “Jorge. How are you doing?” Jorge 


warmly smiled and pointed to the chair in the office for me to sit down. 


Jorge was a stocky man who looked to be in his forties. In the office, he hung posters 


promoting tourism in Puerto Rico prominently on his walls. Originally from a small town on 


the island, he found his calling working as an immigration inspector at San Juan International 


Airport. His office, which was like all other offices, was small and white. 


“Good. I hear you’re going to help me at the detention center today,” Jorge informed 


me and started gathering all his belongings. 
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“Yeah. I am the unlucky victim,” I retorted. I felt quite demoralized by this 


assignment. It signaled to me that I was not favored in the office. 


“Well, let’s head out now, as we have several cases waiting,” Jorge suggested. He 


retrieved his jacket from the back of the wall and escorted me out of the office. 


We both made our way down to the elevators and then to the basement of the 


building where there was a labyrinth of cars and delivery vans. I also heard that they had 


holding cells for criminal immigration detainees in this area. After several minutes of 


looking, we found our vehicle, which was a beaten-up old white van. I felt like my life was in 


jeopardy entering the vehicle. Jorge paid little notice to the vehicle’s condition, and we both 


entered by opening the dented door. Jorge then placed the key in the ignition. I sat next to 


him and gave a little prayer. 


To my amazement, the car started and we began our journey from lower Manhattan, 


through Brooklyn, and into the bowels of Queens. 


The detention center was located in a low-income neighborhood mostly filled with 


Haitian immigrants. The neighborhood looked blighted. Garbage was strewn throughout the 
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streets. The houses there looked dilapidated. I was told that when it rained, the streets backed 


up, as the sewers were not constructed well or could not contain the runoff. 


As we arrived at our destination, the detention center looked like many of the 


nondescript warehouses in the area. Jorge parked the van close by the detention facility so 


that it would be less likely to be robbed. The area was known to have a high crime rate. 


Jorge and I got out of the van. I then entered the detention center through the white 


warehouse fagade and saw a small room, which had a window up front. Jorge joined me 


inside. I took my INS badge out and showed it to the INS officer who was sitting at the front 


desk. 


“What is your name?” The officer at the desk questioned. He frowned and looked at 


me suspiciously. 


Jorge responded, “Jorge and Maksim. We are asylum officers.” Jorge and I flashed a 


friendly smile. 


The man delayed for a moment as he checked his computer and then pushed a button 


at his desk, which signaled a door to open that allowed Jorge and me to enter the prison 


interior. 
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Upon entry, the facility looked sterile and stark. It was white and smelled of spilled 


milk that had not been cleaned up. We walked along the corridors of the prison. As we 


walked, we could see the detainees through windows, wearing orange jumpsuits. Many of the 


detainees were playing basketball, while others were sitting around and not doing much. All 


nationalities were represented in the prison. They looked at us with excitement, as we could 


grant them parole and release from detention. Jorge and I continued to walk through a series 


of narrow corridors, which were lit with bright florescent lights. 


Jorge stated as he was walking, “You are going to meet the head of the detention 


center. Be careful what you say to her. She is really crazy.” I felt very anxious, as I did not 


know what to expect. 


We then walked up a series of stairs and met the detention center’s director. I had 


heard she was notable for screaming at the INS employees and used expletives when it came 


to describing the asylum officers, as she thought we were all left-wing human-rights activists 


and Peace Corps types. Jorge introduced me to the director, whose name was Janet Smith. 


She was middle-aged, had grey hair, and was wearing an officer uniform that had the letters 


INS imprinted on her lapel. 
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We were both standing next to the doorway of her office desk. Jorge introduced me, 


“Good morning, Janet. I want to introduce a new person at our office. Here is one of our new 


asylum officers. This is Maksim.” 


Janet stood up from her seat and responded, “Welcome to our center. We need your 


help. Be careful. We have experienced problems here in the past when asylum officers did 


not obey the detention center’s rules.” 


“I am here to help.” I smiled, trying to convey a degree of assurance to her. 


“Where were you working before?” Janet inquired sternly. 


I responded, “I was working in Helsinki, Finland” 


Janet questioned, “Where is that, exactly?” 


“Go to Canada and make a right, and just when you think you are totally lost, you 


know you are in Finland.” 


Janet chuckled a little. “Are there any polar bears there? I had heard they were 


roaming the streets of the capital.” 


“No. I hate to disappoint you, but there are just a bunch of moose, a big mobile phone 


company, lots of lakes, and a dearth of small talk.” 
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Janet responded sternly, “Thank you and good luck.” She non-verbally motioned for 


us to the leave the room. 


We walked to our small office assigned for the visiting asylum officers and began to 


prepare for the interviews. Jorge remarked sarcastically, “Welcome to paradise.” Jorge’s eyes 


lit up as he laughed. 


I laughed also and remarked, “Let’s get our work done and get out of here.” I patted 


Jorge on the back. 


We picked up our files and looked at the cases we needed to interview for the day. 


Our job was to interview the individuals, determine if the detained foreign nationals 


possessed valid asylum claims, and determine if those individuals could be paroled from the 


detention center. 


After a couple of minutes, I walked down into the prison from the offices located on 


the upper level of the facility. The unidentifiable, putrid smell and the freezing cold of the 


environment in the detention center made you aware of where you were working. I walked 


down several flights of stairs into a small hallway that contained dimmed florescent lights 
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and navigated my way through the corridors to a small room that contained a small desk and 


had a telephone placed on top of it. 


I used the phone to arrange for a translator to listen on the line during the interview to 


conduct the translations. After setting up my computer, I called the first person into the room. 


She was a young woman. We began the interview. I introduced myself, had her sign the 


paperwork, and began the questions. 


Jorge was in the next room doing the exact same thing as I was. 


I obtained biographic information from her and then asked, “Why did you apply for 


asylum, did you experience problems, and were you or any member of your family a member 


of any political party or other organizations?” 


The women looked quite young to me. She could not be older than twenty years old. 


She had light-colored skin and was small in stature. She did not seem much affected by the 


conditions in the detention center. I felt the cold and smell of the place permeate my nostrils. 


I felt quite unhappy at that moment. The detention center was a depressing place and only 


people not favored in the asylum office received the assignment. I began the interview and 


focused on completing the case. 
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At the detention center, the cases were diverse. There were high-ranking political 


figures and the average individual. There were also people who were caught en route to other 


countries, but happened to stop in New York City. I got the feeling that I was dealing with 


large international networks and organizations involved in human trafficking. As Jorge would 


muse, “The airport cases are always the most interesting.” 


At four thirty p.m., I completed all my interviews. Jorge and I walked out of the 


detention center. On the way out, I again saw Mehmet Karaj and an attorney, whose name I 


could not remember, heading into the detention center. Karaj was wearing his usual suit and 


tie. I liked Mehmet; he was respectful and pleasant as a translator. He would always ask how 


I was and how my weekend went, and was generally a friendly addition to a very repetitious 


process of conducting immigration application interviews. 


He presented a huge smile. “How are you doing today, Mr. Issacovitch? It’s so nice 


to see you!” 


“Good. Thank you. I am ending a day’s work,” I responded. “Yourself? Are you still 


working?” 
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“I am well. Yes, I am in big demand as a translator. It was good to see you again. 


Hope to see you at the office. I have to go, as I have many translations to conduct,” Mehrnet 


said. 


‘‘Hope to see you again also,” I stated. 


Then Jorge and I walked to and entered the van and began our journey to Manhattan. 


Jorge was driving and I was sitting in the seat beside him. The interior of the van was quite 


dirty, and you could hear the motor protesting its use with occasional backfiring. 


Jorge inquired, “What did you do to get this duty? You must have pissed someone 


off.” 


I laughed. “Steven does not like me denying the immigration applications I 


interview.” 


Jorge remarked with a Spanish accent, “He loves to sign decisions to grant asylum 


applications. I have heard rumors about him sleeping with the male interpreters and even 


some asylum applicants. He may be dirty, also. Have you noticed many false immigration 


applications being interviewed in the office?” 
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“No, but I would not be surprised if this was the case,” I responded. “Do you think 


those rumors about Steven are true?” 


Jorge glanced at me from the driver’s seat and remarked seriously, “This is New 


York, mi amigo. When the mob is known to take out your garbage in this city, they probably 


also fill out your immigration application. Anything is possible here when it comes to 


immigration. Steven is the favorite of the management, it seems. He is an attorney.” 


Jorge questioned, “Where were you before this?” He had a puzzled expression on his 


face. 


I responded, “I was working as a radio broadcaster in Finland.” At this moment, I 


really missed the job. 


Jorge laughed for several minutes uncontrollably in his seat. He then glanced at me 


with a knowing grin and some tears in his eyes. “Welcome to the real world, my friend. Be 


careful; you know working in immigration in New York is the closest you can get to 


experiencing the danger and corruption of a third-world country without leaving the United 


States.” 
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“Great ... where do I work in New York that does not have all these problems?” I 


retorted. 


“I hear Norway and Finland are good places to work and the least corrupt countries in 


the world,” Jorge laughed as he drove. 


Upon our arrival in Manhattan, Jorge dropped me off at the subway and I was left to 


ponder my life for a moment. I stood there surrounded by the skyscrapers that encompassed 


Chinatown. It seemed there were many realities in New York if you looked underneath the 


surface. Immigration was one such case of a unique reality no one knows about unless you 


experience it for yourself. I hoped not to be assigned to work at the detention center again, 


but it was clear that Steven did not want me to deny any cases, especially those applying for 


asylum from Kosovo and Albania. It seemed that Steven knew Elisa the Asylum Office 


director liked me, so Steven just gave me other tasks to do to get me out of interviewing 


asylum applicants. 
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Chapter 8 


Manhattan: Pizzeria Yugoslavia 


It was Friday night in New York. I went to see my friend Alexi, who was living on 


the Upper West side of Manhattan. He had just graduated from Columbia University in the 


engineering program and I wanted to help him celebrate. 


I met him over at West 96th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, just off of the number 


two subway line in Manhattan. As I climbed the stairs attempting to exit the subway station, I 


could see Alexi’s figure come into view. He had dark hair, hazel eyes, and a pronounced 


chin. He was wearing a chic bomber jacket, jeans, and a blue shirt. 


“How are you?” he asked in Russian. He smiled at me and offered a handshake. 


“I am fine,” I remarked in Russian. “You want to head for lunch?” 


“Sure. Why not head to Milano’s?” Alexi stated. He smiled and pointed in the 


direction of the place. 
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Milano’s had been in Manhattan forever, it seemed, and featured Sicilian style pizza, 


which was made in the traditional Italian style. 


We walked into the restaurant, which was located several blocks away. As we entered 


the small establishment, I saw that it had pictures of old Italy hung throughout the place. 


There were also pictures of the original owners, who had immigrated here in the early 1900s, 


which were placed at the back of the restaurant. The pizzeria possessed small tables and 


placemats with pictures of Italy on them. 


I sat down with Alexi at a table. 


“How do you like New York City after your return from Finland?” Alexi inquired. 


“It’s home to me. You know that my family lives here. Little Russia feels very small 


for me after having lived outside the United States. I don’t think my family understands that,” 


I added. 


“Are you and Sofia still an item?” Alexi questioned. 


“I am hoping for more than item status. I wrote Sofia a letter asking her to marry me. 


I am in love with this girl as it turns out. I had to return to the United States to discover this.” 


I informed. 
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“Maksim, you always choose the difficult and different path in life for some reason. 


A long distance relationship with a Finnish girlfriend is one example. Working as a journalist 


in Finland instead of obtaining a M.B.A. or a Ph.D. like most Russian Jews in our class is 


another example,” Alexi mentioned. 


“I never thought about that. You may have noticed a pattern I have not. I disappoint 


my family’s expectations continually. My brother Mikhail gets it all right.” I felt a little 


unhappy at that moment. I now realized one of the underlying reasons for mother’s 


frustration with me. 


“I am going to start a software company. If I’m successful, you can have a job at my 


firm anytime,” Alexi added. 


“I may need it. This INS job comes with many issues. My crazy supervisor is a major 


issue for me. In any case, I am sure you’re going to be successful,” I added. 


“Let’s order the pizza here. I am hungry,” Alexi suggested. 


I was surprised as the waitress walked over to our table while we were eating, 


interrupted our conversation, and stated, “I have a note for you.” 
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“What is it?” I asked, quite puzzled. I took the note with my right hand and attempted 


to read it. 


The paper stated, “The pizza is free. Maksim, please meet me at the manager’s office 


in the back.” I was really puzzled by this development. 


After finishing our meal, I got up from my seat and walked over to the back of 


restaurant where the manager’s office was located. I saw Mehmet, the Albanian translator 


from the asylum office, sitting in the back. I was a little surprised at this development. I had 


no idea that Mehmet owned a pizza restaurant. 


“Hello,” he stated with a smile. He stood up from his chair. 


“How are you?” I inquired, quite puzzled. I put out my hand for him to shake. 


“Sit down,” Mehmet stated with a thick Italian-like accent and gave a big friendly 


gesture with his hands pointing to the chair. I sat down in the chair next to him in his small 


office. 


“So how did you like the pizza?” Mehmet inquired. He smiled eagerly, awaiting my 


answer. 
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“Fairly nice.” I responded. I then glanced around in his office and spied many 


pictures he had of his family. There was also a picture of the Yugoslavian town of Pristina, 


one of him next to the now deceased Communist leader Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, and one 


photograph that looked like Frankfurt, Germany. 


"Albanians own Italian restaurants?” I felt a little confused. 


Mehrnet explained, “Albanians are big into pizza in New York City. Many Albanians 


left Albania and Kosovo after the collapse of the Communist governments and worked in 


Italy in the pizzerias.” 


“Did you work in Italy?” I asked. 


“I was living in Italy and Germany before I came to the United States. I am originally 


from the town of Pristina in the province of Kosovo. I worked with the Administration of 


State Security when I was living in Yugoslavia and left after the country dissolved into war in 


1993.” Mehrnet then took out a cigarette from his pocket, lit a match, and put the cigarette to 


his lips. He slowly took a puff from the cigarette. 


“You worked for the secret police in Yugoslavia? Did you arrest or interrogate any 


political dissidents?” I inquired with surprise and a little horror. I had thought Mehrnet was a 
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nice person from my interaction with him at the INS office, but this revelation made me 


wonder about his true character. 


“Yes, I worked for the police, but that was a while ago. I am in the pizza and 


immigration consulting business now,” Mehmet explained. He enthusiastically smiled as if to 


convince me of his honest intentions. He then took another puff from his cigarette and paused 


a bit. 


Mehmet added, “I know your mother, Ida, from the immigration court. You seem 


new to the asylum office. How long have you been working there?” 


“Not long. I was living in Finland before coming here,” I reported, and then adjusted 


my chair. 


“A young man like you must have great dreams in New York,” Mehmet pontificated. 


“I am not really sure,” I mentioned and then shrugged my shoulders. I was confused 


as to what Mehmet wanted at this point. 


“New York is expensive and I am sure you want to have a family and an apartment or 


condo. If you need some more money, I am happy to provide you with an opportunity to earn 
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some cash,” Mehmet added. He slyly smiled as if to accentuate his point. He then took 


another puff of his cigarette. His brown eyes seemed to gleam as he was talking to me. 


“What, specifically?” I inquired. 


“Well, you work at the office and I have many clients.” He smiled again and pointed 


with his finger to extenuate his message. 


“What do you mean?” 


“I think we can both benefit each other,” Mehmet stated with a huge grin. He looked 


eager to hear my answer. 


I looked at him in the eye. “I am sorry. I liked your pizza, but I am going to have to 


turn you down.” I felt a little glum at this point. It dawned on me that the corruption 


associated with immigration in New York City was worse than I thought. 


“If you are interested and change your mind later, here is my card.” Mehmet took out 


his card from his pocket and placed it in my hand. 


I glanced at the card that he provided. It read “Mehmet’s Translation and Immigration 


Services.” I looked on the back of the card. I saw that Mehmet’s cell phone number was 


printed on it. Also, there were words written in Albanian printed in his handwriting. 
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It occurred to me that the handwriting on the card he had given to me matched the 


handwriting I was seeing on many immigration applications I was interviewing in our office. 


I felt my intuition was correct and that something was going on related to the immigration 


applications at the INS. 


I was shocked and very shaken. It seemed that I had been solicited for a possible 


bribe. I walked back over to our table where Alexi was sitting and talking on his cell phone in 


Russian. 


Alexi looked up at me and asked, quite puzzled, in Russian, "What happened?” 


I responded, trying to hide any emotion, “Nothing. We just got a pizza free. It turns 


out that I know the owner here.” I was sweating a little and felt quite perturbed by the 


thought of having been offered a bribe. 


The ring tone on my cell phone began playing. I answered the phone. 


“ Terve , Maksim. I am here. It’s me, Juha.” I was extremely surprised to hear from 


him, but was happy nonetheless. 


“Hey, Juha. Where are you?” The line did not sound like it was from overseas, which 


usually echoed in the background when a person talked. 
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“I am in Manhattan at a function for my father’s company. Why not come over here 


now?” Juha’s voice indicated that he had been drinking a little too much already. 


“Sure, where are you exactly now?” 


“I am at a cigar bar in the Soho section of Manhattan,” Juha informed. “Lots of free 


booze and Finnish women around here. The freely-flowing alcohol is the important take¬ 


away of my message,” he added. 


“I am with my friend, but I can head over there,” I informed. 


“Good. I will keep warm by drinking a few cocktails before you get over here.” We 


both laughed. 


I looked at Alexi. “My friend Juha is in town visiting from Finland. Let’s go and see 


him. He is at a really good party.” 


Alexi excitedly smiled and remarked in Russian, “Let’s go!” 


We both got up from our table, walked outside of the restaurant, and hailed a cab. 


Alexi and I took a cab downtown from the Upper West Side of Manhattan. After 


fifteen minutes, we arrived in the Soho section of the city. The address Juha provided to me 


took me to a famous swank bar and restaurant called the New Amsterdam Room. 
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I opened the door to the bar and saw a number of men in expensive suits smoking 


cigars. There were also many beautiful women with them. Most of the women in the room 


looked Finnish or seemed to be business executives. The place was a traditional smoking 


club, which contained a series of mahogany tables, leather-seated chairs, pictures of 


Manhattan on the walls, a bar in the back, and TV screens on the side of the bar. 


I saw Juha sitting in a chair, a cocktail in hand and cigar in his mouth. His face was 


adorned with a goatee. His hair was slicked back and he was wearing clothing from a really 


expensive designer I could not identify. 


“ Terve , Juha.” I waved to him when I saw him. 


“ Terve ,” he responded back. Alexi and I walked toward him and sat down opposite 


him at the small table. 


“What brings you to Manhattan?” I asked. I lit a cigar as I was talking. Alexi was 


glancing around the room. As there were a large number of beautiful women there, he 


excused himself to start talking to several of them. 
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“I have traveled to the United States as I want to make sure your drinking habits have 


not suffered since you left Finland,” Juha stated in his usual sarcastic style. He then took a 


puff from his cigar. 


“Actually, this is a party sponsored by the Finnish-American Chamber of Commerce 


in New York City. I am here as my father works with them and he wants me to represent him 


in his absence, since he can’t be here. He is working in politics with the Center Party of 


Finland and is quite busy.” Juha put down his cigar and took a sip of his cocktail. 


“How is life treating you in Manhattan?” Juha inquired. He then took another sip of 


his cocktail. 


“It’s crazy here. Immigration in New York makes the chaos currently taking place in 


Russia seem tranquil. I am also missing Sofia awfully,” I responded. I was feeling down 


about the situation and showed it. “Any news about Sofia?” I was hoping for detailed 


information on the situation. 


“No. She is kind of a mystery girl now. No one I know sees her anymore. You know 


Finnish women. They don’t talk much, but can be very dangerous nonetheless. Be careful. 
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Especially when you are drunk, as you might end up married and not even know it.” He then 


flashed a big grin. 


“Any ideas what Sofia is really up to?” I stated in a manner that indicated I was very 


serious. 


Juha paused. “I don’t know. Maybe she joined the Israeli Mossad. I think she wrote 


an article or a master’s thesis about them. Sofia collects academic degrees the way I collect 


hangovers. She seems to be on a mission of sorts. I heard that she has been learning Albanian 


and Serbo-Croatian. Don’t ask me why. ” Juha then took another puff from his cigar and 


started glancing around the room scoping out some of the women. 


“How long are you in town for?” I looked at him and took another puff from my 


cigar. 


“I will be leaving tomorrow. I wanted to see you to know that you had not been 


swallowed up by Little Russia. It seems that you Russians were not satisfied with taking over 


parts of Finland, but have invaded New York also.” He laughed again, picked up his cocktail, 


and drank the contents of his glass in one gulp. 
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A woman with dark Italian-like features in a waitress uniform approached our table 


looking a little scared. I had never seen her before. 


She walked up and stated with a thick accent, “Excuse me. You’re Maksim 


Issacovitch ... yes?” 


We both looked at her rather surprised. “That’s me.” I felt rather puzzled. 


“This is for you,” she stated. She gave me an unmarked envelope. 


“Thanks. I guess,” I responded. She then quickly left the table and exited out the 


door. 


I opened the envelope in front of Juha and discovered that it contained a note from 


Mehmet stating, “This may change your mind.” I looked further and found several gift 


certificates in the envelope that provided me with free pizzas. 


Juha looked at me. “Your girlfriend now?” 


“No, I think she is more like a femme fatale from the former Yugoslavia. A woman 


who may end up causing my demise.” My expression turned quite dour. 


“Joo,” Juha mumbled, and then laughed. 
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Juha then lifted his glass and gave a Finnish toast. “Kiipisl Good to see you again. I 


have to meet the head of the international Finnish paper company, AS group. We must see 

each other in Finland again. Next time you should not be sober.” 

I then got up from the table and looked for Alexi. I then saw on my phone that he had 

sent a text message to me, which indicated that he was with a woman and heading to his 
place. I exited out the door of the bar on my own. 

As I walked on the street in Soho, I was alerted by a call on my cell. I stopped 
walking, took the phone out of my pocket, placed it in my right hand, and answered it. 

“ Terve , dear. It’s Sofia.” 

“So good to hear from you again. I miss you so much.” 

“Me too. I have been working so many hours. It is very hard to contact you,” Sofia 
explained. 

“What have you been doing? Too many classes to teach?” 

“Yes. There are also many other things that have come up lately,” Sofia reported. 

“What exactly?” I inquired suspiciously. 
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“You should not bother yourself knowing everything I am doing. You should just 


know I am thinking of you,” she stated, clearly skirting my question. She changed the 

subject. “Are you staying at your mother’s place still?” 

“Yes. New York is expensive, but I will attempt to get another place of my own if I 

can.” I paused, then asked, “What have you been doing lately?” Sofia, what have you been up 
to? Please tell me is what I was thinking to myself. 

“Lots of exercise and shooting.” 

“I think I have to be careful when I next see you. Although I can honestly say that 

you have a body to die for, so I may attack you anyway,” I joked. I laughed, but the mental 

image of her body reminded me of how desperate I was. 

“Joo,” Sofia stated. 

“When you next see me, I will be in better shape. I am running now,” I mentioned. I 

paused and then added, “There seems to be danger in the least likely places in New York 

City.” 

“That is fine with me, but I hope you are alright and there are no problems there.” 

Sofia stated. 
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“I am fine. Please tell your mother I say hello to her,” I stated. 


“I will tell her.” Sofia stated as her voice echoed in the background. 


“Did you get the letter I sent to you? I was serious about us getting married in the 


future,” I mentioned with anticipation. 


“I received it. I know what you want, but I have to make sure I am ready for that type 


of a commitment. When I am ready, I will tell you.” 


“Is there anything I can do to convince you?” I was grasping for a way into her heart. 


“No. I just have to be ready. We do fight on occasion, so it is better to wait and be 


sure. We don’t want to make a mistake that we both will regret,” Sofia added. 


“Joo,” I acknowledged. I felt sick to my stomach. 


“Maksim, I do care about you very much in any case and I am committed to our 


relationship. We are away from each other for now, but this is just a transition. I have to go 


now. You take care, Maksim,” Sofia lectured. 


I put the phone back in my pocket and took the subway back home. 


At that moment, my mind was on Mehmet who was offering me money and my 


rapidly disappearing future with Sofia. I felt I was experiencing a culture shock of sorts. 
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Finland seemed so clean and clear. In Finland, I felt I knew what constituted a good job at 


work at Radio Finland and where Sofia and I stood with each other as a couple. New York 


City was turning out to be a morass, as nothing in the city was what it seemed on the surface. 


My INS job and my relationship with Sofia seemed fuzzy now, and I did not know what to 


expect from either. I felt confused and very insecure at that moment. 
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CHAPTER 9 


A Day in Immigration Court 


There were many places I tried to avoid in my life. The dentist office was one of 


those places. The Immigration Courts, which were located at 26 Federal Plaza, was one place 


I had tried to avoid and was drawn to by circumstance. 


At 26 Federal Plaza, the courts were in small rooms, each with paint-peeling walls, 


the smell of mustiness in the air, and no computers to be seen. The walls were a grayish color 


to make an already dismal atmosphere seem almost undeniably depressing. 


As I walked into the room, I felt the onset of a pounding headache. I was not sure if it 


was the mustiness of the room or the asbestos that had not been removed from the building. 


My mother worked in the courts for many years translating the testimony of 


immigrants who were to have their immigration status determined by an immigration judge. 


I had promised to see my mother during lunch, as she worked in the same building as 


I did. It was about eleven thirty a.m. when I took the elevator down to the floor where the 
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Immigration Court rooms were located. I looked for room 2121 and then entered through the 


doorway. I could see my mother was translating in Russian for a young woman, a national of 


the Republic of Georgia, at her removal proceeding. This hearing would determine if the 


woman would be ordered deported or be granted legal status in the United States. 


The courtroom consisted of a judge up front, a clerk taking notes, the INS trial 


attorney on the left, and the defendant and her attorney on the right. My mom sat at a desk 


next to the defendant. There were seats for the public to watch, which were located in the 


back of the room. 


The judge would ask a question, my mother would translate the question, and then 


the Georgian woman would answer it. Then, my mother would translate the answer from 


Russian to English. 


It would be poetic to say that lives were changed in the court, but the reality was 


rather different. The Immigration Courts in New York City were a big charade. If a judge 


ordered someone deported, then the person would simply bide his or her time living under the 


radar until he or she could obtain immigration status through marriage or obtain a false 


document to work, or they simply waited until the immigration laws changed. There was 
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little to no immigration enforcement in New York City at the time, and the authorities liked it 


that way. The economy was booming and immigrants provided inexpensive labor for the 


restaurants, taxicabs, or other elements of the service industry in the city. In the 1970s, 


immigrants even saved the city by populating areas that the middle class had left empty to 


neglect and crime. Brighton Beach was one of those areas. I had no real opinion about 


immigration at the time except to understand that it benefited New York City for the most 


As I entered the room, the immigration judge Stacy Cohen ordered the proceeding be 


adjourned for lunch. All individuals in the courtroom began to head out the door. 


I approached my mom stating, “ Privet .” I went up to her and gave her a kiss on the 


cheek and hugged her. 


She responded in Russian, “Maksim, it is so good to see you!” She warmly smiled. 


My mother, Ida, was five feet two inches tall and thin. She had brown-green eyes. She liked 


shopping at discount stores in Manhattan whenever possible to get designer fashions. She 


spoke in English with a thick Russian accent. 
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We walked out of the door of the courtroom together. “How are you feeling?” I asked 


in Russian. 


“Good, for now,” My mom answered. 


“I don’t have much time for lunch,” I warned. 


“Nonsense. I talked with Elisa and she said it would be okay,” My mom stated. 


We walked out of the bowels of the dilapidated courtroom, down to the elevator, and 


out the door onto Canal Street. A couple of blocks down the street from Chinatown was a deli 


which served typical Jewish food and was my mother’s favorite. 


We entered the deli and ordered a knish and a bagel. We then sat down at the table 


and began to chat. 


“So what is on your mind now?” My mom questioned in a manner expecting a report. 


“The company SPEEDNET New York is going well. Maybe soon I will work full¬ 


time and receive a salary,” I answered. I started to eat my bagel and lox that was on the table 


next to me. 


“Why do you want to leave the INS so soon?” My mom inquired. She had a cup of 


coffee next to her and started to sip it. 
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“Listen, New York is expensive. Dmitry and I have been long-time buddies. We 


always do things together. I like working with him. I am a partner with him in an IT start up.” 


I then grabbed a napkin and wiped my face with it. 


“I know, but give this some more time.” My mom said looking perturbed. 


“Doesn’t the depressing INS atmosphere get to you?” I asked. 


“Listen. In the Soviet Union, we waited in line for basic things for hours and never 


received them. We had a small, dilapidated apartment, and our neighbors hated us because 


we were Jews. We were lucky to get fresh fruit then. You don’t know what it was like before 


New York. This is paradise.” 


“Have you noticed that some of the translators are maybe not so above board? I mean 


really corrupt.” 


My mother stated in Russian, “I have heard rumors. You are best to stay away from 


those people. Your brother Mikhail is coming here from Tel Aviv soon. You should talk to 


him about business when he visits here. He is successful and can offer you some good advice. 


I know you don’t talk to him much, but he flies between the Silicon Valley area of California 


and Tel Aviv these days and is very busy.” 
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As my mother was describing Mikhail, I had that feeling of envy, as he was my 


mom’s favorite. I was aloof from my brother. He was older and had more drive to succeed. 


My cousin Dmitry and I were a lot closer in age and had many of the same experiences. We 


had survived the tough Brooklyn streets. We stuck together and now we were working at the 


same company, finally. 


“Sure, I look forward to seeing him,” I stated to please my mother. 


“If you stay working at the INS, I can ask Elisa to send you over to Russia. The INS 


is offering temporary assignments for fluent Russian speakers to conduct interviews with 


refugees. This is part of the Lautenberg Refugee Program at the United States Embassy in 


Moscow. You can work as a refugee officer there. You can also see our relatives there while 


you’re working,” My mom added with a convincing smile. 


The thought of going to Russia was actually quite worrying. In 1998, Russia was in a 


state of anarchy, as organized crime and lawlessness had replaced Communism. People were 


being gunned down in the streets of St. Petersburg and Moscow, and organized crime 


syndicates were fighting with each other. Plus, over two million Jews had fled Russia to the 


United States, Israel, and Canada to escape the country. The joke repeated around the 
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neighborhood described the situation best. ‘How does a smart Moscow Jew talk to a dumb 


Moscow Jew? ’ The punch line was ‘By cell phone from New York? I thought to myself that 

there must be a significant reason for so many people to flee the country. 

I responded, “I will see how the asylum officer job goes. I will be staying at your 

place for another six months if that is okay. New York City is way too expensive for a 

bureaucrat, and I need to save money.” 

“Sure,” my mother remarked and smiled. 

Just then, I received a phone call. I answered it. 

“Terve, dear. It’s me, Sofia.” 

“Terve,” I remarked with surprise. “How are you doing, my love?” I asked. 

“I have been very busy at work.” 

“Do you think you will be able to come to New York to see me?” 

“Not sure. I have a trip scheduled to Albania, but I will call you when I know a date I 

can visit you.” Sofia sounded sincere. 

“Why are you traveling to Albania?” I inquired. This seemed odd to me. 

“It’s not important. We will be together soon,” she responded. 
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“I really miss you.” I gave away my true feelings. 


“Me too,” Sofia said. 

“I am with my mother now. Can I call you later?” 

“Sure,” Sofia stated. 

“Who was that?” my mom asked. 

“Sofia,” I responded. 

I saw my mother’s disapproval reflected in the expression on her face. “So many girls 
here. What so special about her?” my mom stated, and gave an expression revealing she was 

very annoyed at me. It was clear she did not like the fact that I was dating a non-Jewish girl 
who could cause me to move away from New York City. 

“Let’s head back to the office,” I suggested. 

We then walked back through Chinatown to 26 Federal Plaza. The smell of the 

immigration court was immediately noticeable as I hugged my mother and said goodbye. I 
went on to the elevator and back to the asylum office, which was clean and new compared to 

the immigration courts. 

I walked into my office and turned on my computer. There was a knock at the door. 
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“Come in.” 


Steven walked in with several cases in hand. He looked a bit flustered. He sat down 


on the chair in front of my desk. 


“Maksim. How is everything going?” 


“Good.” 


“I am going to have to hand back several cases to you. I just don’t agree with your 


decision to deny these cases,” Steven instructed. He was standing in front my desk, looking 


very unhappy. 


“I think the credibility analyses were written clearly and correct in each legal decision 


I drafted for you,” I stated. I folded my hands, angered. 


“I think you are missing my point. I don’t agree and I want—” 


“So you want them all granted?” I interrupted. 


“No, I want the correct decision according to the facts,” Steven lectured. 


“In my three-page assessment, I pointed to several major inconsistencies during the 


interview. Would that not raise questions about the truthfulness of the individual’s 


testimony?” I answered. 
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“You just don’t understand the country situation. All these inconsistencies are minor. 


The human rights situation should be the determining factor in these cases. You are not an 


attorney or human rights advocate. You don’t understand,” he responded, looking like he was 


preaching. 


“No, I am a neutral party hearing a case for the United States government. I have 


been trained by the INS for this,” I responded. “I am an immigrant myself.” I stood up from 


my chair and pointed at him. 


Steven then placed the alien files on my desk and left in a mad rush. He exited from 


my office and closed the door. He left me to ponder my next interview and regret ever 


returning to New York City. I could never have imagined that the INS was this insane when I 


took the job. 
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Chapter 10 


Brighton Beach’s Boardwalk 


It was a beautiful day in the late summer in New York City. I had been in New York 


City almost six months. I had received a request from Dmitry to meet him. We decided that 


the Moscow cafe was the best place to discuss work. The cafe overlooks the beach and is 


located along Brighton Beach’s boardwalk. 


The advantage of being on the beach was that you could people-watch. I would spy 


the latest Russian-speaking woman to arrive in the neighborhood. There were always 


newcomers. Most were not Jewish, but ethnic Russians from Latvia, Estonia, Belarus, 


Lithuania, or some unidentified Central Asian country. 


I sat on the boardwalk enjoying a coffee and relaxing in a strategic location close to 


the sea. In walked Dmitry with his latest girlfriend in tow. He was dressed very nicely, while 


I was wearing the usual relaxed summer attire, which was comprised of flip flops, a T-shirt, 


and shorts. I was sitting at a small table at the front of the restaurant. The place had ten other 
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tables set outside the restaurant. There was a picture of the Kremlin displayed outside the 


front of restaurant. The chairs were plastic, the tables were wooden, and there was a canopy 


over our heads. The restaurant was situated ten feet from the boardwalk, and the tranquil 


Atlantic Ocean could be seen on a day with a vivid blue sky. 


“What’s going on, CEO? ” I remarked with gusto. I got up from my seat. 


“Hey, you’re the CEO also,’’ Dmitry responded in kind. He hugged me. 


Dmitry introduced his girlfriend, Katya. She was a typical newcomer to the 


neighborhood, possessing blond hair, blue eyes, and a great body. I offered my hand to her to 


shake. 


Dmitry introduced me. “This is Mr. Finland.” 


I laughed and in Russian stated to Katya, “Good to meet you. Where you from?” 


“Minsk, Belarus,” Katya replied. 


“Welcome to paradise,” I remarked in a sarcastic tone. I laughed a little. 


Katya excused herself for a minute, which allowed Dmitry and me to talk business. 


Dmitry seemed a bit worried. He sat down in the chair next me. 


“How is the revenue picture going?” I questioned. 
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“Well, there are many new services offering free dial-up Internet service now. They 


are much bigger and have many more customers,” Dmitry briefed worryingly. The waitress 


then came to our table and delivered the vodka in shot glasses. I motioned for Dmitry to drink 


with my hand. I picked one up, placed the drink on my lips, and swallowed the drink in one 


gulp. Dmitry did the same. 


“We can take them on and destroy them. You know. Just like the gangs in the 


neighborhood. We would beat them. We had less numbers, but possessed more smarts,” I 


mentioned with an enthusiastic smile, and clenched my fist. 


“We need more revenue to pay the bills,” Dmitry warned. 


“I will check all my sources for investors. My brother has a company and he can help 


me with ideas. We have to think outside the box,” I stated. 


Just then, an old man in a Soviet military uniform walked up from the boardwalk to 


our table. The uniform he was wearing consisted of green pants, a red belt, and black boots. 


He had various decorations hanging from his chest and a red star attached to his shoulders. 


The medals hanging from his vest appeared to be from his service during World War II. He 
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approached us and appeared to be begging for spare change. I guessed that he likely 


immigrated here with his family and they were struggling. He held a cup out. 


“Would you be kind enough to provide me with change?” the man stated in Russian. 


“Sure,” I responded. “What is your name?” I asked. 


“Boris Rabinovitch.” 


“Where are you from?” I inquired. 


“Odessa, Ukraine,” he stated with his voice trembling. 


I reached into my pocket and put some change into his aged hand. Dmitry then went 


into his pocket and pulled out a few ones and placed them into this hand. 


“Thank you,” he responded in Russian. 


The man then limped away from our table and walked to the boardwalk, searching for 


more money. 


“I will find a revenue stream,” Dmitry proclaimed. He flashed an enthusiastic smile at 


me and pounded his hand on the table. 
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It may have been an illusion, but I felt in total control. “Don’t worry. This will all 


blow over. All businesses have ups and downs. If running a business were easy, everyone 

would be successful,” I added. 

A waitress returned with two glasses of wine. We then raised our glasses and engaged 

in a toast. 

“To the future of SPEEDNET New York,” I announced. 

“Cool,” Dmitry added. He raised his wine glass up and slightly knocked my glass 
with his, which caused a ringing sound. 

Katya and Tatiana returned to our table and sat down. Tatiana was sitting to the right 
side of me at the table. We all sat on the boardwalk until sunset, admiring the ocean and our 

bright future. 
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Chapter 11 


Mikhail’s Return 


It was the day I dreaded. It was now autumn in New York City, and Mikhail, the 


symbol of success in our family, had returned for a visit from San Francisco, California. He 


was traveling on his way from Silicon Valley back to Tel Aviv, Israel, and decided to see the 


family and celebrate his latest business success. 


My mom had arranged for the whole family to join him at Olga’s restaurant. All 


members of my family were in attendance. This included my grandpa Vladimir, my uncle 


Yuri, my mother Ida, and my cousins Olga and Dmitry. 


My relatives were having a family reunion of sorts in the small restaurant just off of 


Brighton Beach Boulevard. Olga’s was a popular place among people in the neighborhood. It 


had an upscale look in a downscale section of Brooklyn. The restaurant contained all 


elements of classic Russian style—ornate crystal hanging from the ceiling and pictures of St. 


Petersburg, the Hermitage, and famous Russian soccer and hockey players placed on the 
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walls. The place was multipurpose by its nature and was known in our neighborhood as the 


place to go if you want to have a celebration. 


I walked into Olga’s early. I was the first one there. 


“Greetings,” I stated to the waitress in Russian. “I am in the party of Issacovitch.” 


“Of course,” the waitress stated in Russian. She gave a friendly smile. “I heard your 


brother was in town.” 


“Yeah, he is here. Mr. Hi-tech has returned to the neighborhood,” I stated. I felt very 


annoyed. I was acutely aware that my brother was a success and I was not. 


In walked my cousin Olga to the restaurant. She was an accountant at a financial firm 


in Manhattan. She had also worked for the World Bank or the International Monetary Fund at 


one point. She was also beautiful and smart. She possessed dark hair and eyes, was thin, and 


had a European fashion sense. I gave her a kiss on the cheek and then we sat down at a big 


table at the back of the restaurant. 


“Hey, Maksim,” she stated. 


“Good to see you, Olga,” I stated in Russian. 


“I hear you are with a Finnish girl now. When will I meet her?” 
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“She should be here later in the year,” I mentioned with some uncertainty. I took out 


a picture of Sofia and passed it to her at the table. She looked at it for a moment. 


“So, is marriage in the picture?” 


“I think that is more up to her than me at this point,” I stated candidly. 


“Keep me updated. She should be lucky to be with you,” Olga added, and she smiled 


at me. 


My grandfather, Vladimir, entered the room. He looked quite sharp in his old but 


well-fitting tailored suit. He held his grey hair and brown-eyed head up proudly as he 


entered. I was surprised he had grown a beard now, which seemed as though he was 


attempting to hide all those wrinkles carving his face. 


“Grandpa, it’s good to see you,” I stated. We hugged, I gave him a kiss, and he began 


to talk as he sat down at the table. 


“Good to see you’re back from Finland. Did you go to Tallinn? I miss it so much. I 


have not been there since the 1980s,” Grandpa inquired. 
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“I was only in Tallinn once and only for a couple of hours. Estonia is a beautiful 


place, but it is mostly used by the Finns as a place to buy cheap alcohol, to obtain prostitutes, 


or as a low-cost place to live temporarily,” I mentioned. 


“Tallinn is so beautiful, especially in summer. The place has lovely forests, clean 


lakes, and a picturesque coastline along the Baltic Sea. I remember one summer in the 1940s. 


At that time, I was on leave from the Soviet army and went fishing along the Baltic Sea. That 


was, as I recall, when I was first arrested by the KGB.” Grandpa’s face lit up as he talked. 


I quickly interrupted him and changed the subject, as I knew the end of this story very 


well, and it was not a happy one. My grandpa had served several months in jail as a result of 


a trumped-up charge which was fabricated by the KGB and the Stalinist government. He was 


finally released after several months of interrogations. 


In the USSR, there were periods of Jewish and random persecution. In 1956, they 


arrested the Jews during the famous Doctor’s Plot that Stalin had fabricated. During the year 


1967, there was another anti-Jewish offensive after the victory of Israel over the Arab armies 


during the six-day war. My grandfather was sucked up into the vortex of the Gulag, the KGB, 


and anti-Jewish persecution in the USSR. He had been in the Soviet Army when the Germans 
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entered his native village in Belarus. At that time, they shot all of his family members. He 


had then settled in Leningrad (now St. Petersburg) after World War II and was transferred to 


Tallinn to design electronic parts for a Soviet cooperative. 


At the time, Estonia was the Soviet Union’s center of electronics production and he 


was an electrical engineer. It was occupied after World War II by the Soviet Army and had a 


better standard of living than the rest of the Soviet Union. Tallinn, which was the capital, had 


a beautiful old medieval town designed in old classic Danish style—colorful buildings, lots 


of forests, and a nice coastline to fish along the Baltic Sea. Everyone living in Estonia loved 


to travel and visit their relatives who were located in the countryside where forests 


predominated. Our family was odd in that we were ethnically Jewish and living in an 


occupied Baltic republic. There were only about 3000 Jews in the whole country. Almost all 


the Jews had been eliminated during the Nazi occupation of the country from 1941 to 1944. 


My grandfather had problems with the Soviet authorities because he was outspoken 


and Jewish. His Jewish nationality listed on his identity documents made him a suspect class 


in the Soviet Union and a target for beatings by the ethnic Russian gangs. My grandfather 


applied to immigrate and our entire family left the country for the United States. I was rather 
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young at the time we immigrated and did not know much about Tallinn or Leningrad until I 


decided to live in Finland. 


I remarked, “I thought the electronics cooperative you worked at was shut down. 


They could not compete with Japanese and Chinese companies.” 


“That is so sad,” my grandpa stated. “So many things have changed since I left.” He 


looked quite distressed. 


“How was Helsinki? I remember secretly watching Finland’s TV in Estonia using an 


anti-jamming device that I had constructed illegally through Western electronic parts I 


obtained from a friend at the factory which I worked with in Tallinn. I was able to watch 


Finnish television on a regular basis, though clandestinely. On Finnish television, the country 


seemed so beautiful. It was the West. Everyone was rich. Everything was colorful, clean, and 


exciting. Finnish television actually told the truth about the world, which Soviet television 


did not. You know, I actually learned Finnish through those programs,” My grandfather 


reminisced. 


“Finland is a beautiful country. It is very Western, but very Nordic also. It is not like 


Estonia. Everything works, there is little corruption, and everyone obeys the rules. It’s kind 
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of boring in some ways. I think New York City is sort of a developing country when 


compared to Finland. If you had visited the country, you might be disappointed by the reality 


of Finland, though. It’s not paradise on earth,” I mentioned. I did not want tell my 


grandfather about all the negative aspects about Finland such as the high levels of alcoholism 


and prevalence of xenophobia. 


“So, are you glad to see Mikhail again?” I asked, changing the subject. 


“Yes, he is an entrepreneur and has done well for the family. I am not sure what he 


does exactly. I think it has something to do with Internet sites.” My grandpa looked a little 


puzzled. 


My brother Mikhail walked into the restaurant as if talking about him made him 


appear. He had a presence when in a room. He had dark hair and a dark complexion that was 


emphasized by his Israeli-California tan. He looked liked a cool engineer. He had on 


expensive, high-fashion Danish-styled eyeglasses and an Israeli relaxed, but supremely 


confident demeanor. 


“Always good to see my family,” Mikhail remarked with a friendly smile. He then 


hugged everyone in the family sitting at the table. 
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“I have been busy with negotiations in an acquisition of a company. I apologize for 


not communicating as much,” he added. 

My brother brought gifts in a number of bags for all in the family. He had bought fine 
jewelry for my mother, cool electronics for my cousins, and a nice jacket for me. 

Mikhail explained, “You will need this coat if you’re going to hang out in the cold 

climates like Finland.” 

Dmitry walked into the restaurant. “Hey, what’s up?” 

I embraced Dmitry, and he sat down with the family. 

My brother spoke for a moment as we all sat down at the table again. He took the 
place at the head of the table. “I have good news. Yael and I are going to have a child. I want 

you all to come to Tel Aviv for a party during Purim next year.” 

We all celebrated that evening and drank vodka and wine. I did not celebrate as much 

as other members of my family, as I felt very envious of Mikhail’s success. 

Dmitry approached me and questioned, “Do you think we should talk to Mikhail 

about people who could provide capital for the company now?” 

“Why not?” 
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We both walked over and asked for a moment with Mikhail. He was on the phone 


with his company in California and was sitting at the front of the table. After a few minutes, 


he gestured for Dmitry and me to come over to talk to him. Both Dmitry and I grabbed a 


chair and pulled up to where Mikhail was sitting. 


I stated, “Mikhail, do you know we have started a new company?” 


Mikhail responded, “Yes, I heard. It is a dial-up Internet firm.” 


“We are looking for investors. You know anyone who might be interested?” I 


mentioned. 


“I am not really sure about the market for that. I can hook you up with a local person. 


I will get back to you with a name and a number in the future.” Mikhail then opened up his 


laptop, started typing, and wrote some notes. 


At this point, both Dmitry and I were happy. We were hoping to obtain capital to 


expand the business. We needed the money, but wanted to obtain it without those crooked 


Wall Street types. We all celebrated late into the evening. One by one, all of the Issacovitch 


family went home. 
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Mikhail went home with me. We then entered my family’s apartment. My brother 


and I sat together in the apartment we had grown up in. 


“So, are you here for a while?” Mikhail asked, sitting on our couch in the living 


room. 


“Not so sure, really,” I responded, standing next to the coffee table a few feet from 


him. 


“You really have to be here for your mother. Dad is gone, and grandpa is old now,” 


Mikhail advised. 


“I have been trying to escape this place, you know,” I announced, and sat down next 


to him in a chair near the couch. 


On the wall of the living room where we talked was a picture of old town Tallinn 


during Soviet times, a photo of my grandfather wearing his Soviet Army uniform, and several 


photos of our family at our summer cottage located near the Estonian city of Tartu. There 


was also a black and white photograph of my father and mother hanging above our couch. To 


me, it was a bygone era that had taken place decades ago. It seemed like another place or 


dimension in time that was a million miles away from Brooklyn, New York. 
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Mikhail then spoke. “You can never escape where you are from, Maksim. Brighton 


Beach is your home. You bring it with you to Finland or Israel. You’re young and don’t 


realize this.” Mikhail preached his wisdom. He sat silent and just looked at me in 


disapproval. 


“I want to be more than this neighborhood. I want to be more than Brighton Beach,” I 


stated in Russian. I got up from the chair angry and accidently knocked over a picture of 


Mom and Dad taken in Tallinn which fell onto the floor. I picked up the picture from the 


floor and glared at Mikhail. I was angry, as he was consigning me to Brighton Beach when 


he had left for Israel himself. To my family, Mikhail could do no wrong, but everything I did 


was seen by my mother as not well-thought-out and unsuccessful. 


“Our family is really smart. We accomplished a lot while living in the USSR, despite 


all the problems and obstacles we had to overcome for being Jewish. I am confident that you 


will be more than this, no matter if you’re living Finland, New York, or Estonia for that 


matter,” Mikhail uttered softly in pontification and sighed. 
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“Listen. Dmitry will help you, as I am leaving tomorrow and will be busy at work 


and with my family. God will take care of you, my brother. Read this,” Mikhail added, and 


placed a copy of the Hebrew bible on the desk. 


Our conversation ended. We went to sleep. The next morning, I drove Mikhail to the 


airport along with my mother. He then boarded the flight to Tel Aviv and was gone from my 


life again. I had mixed emotions when he left. He was gone and not a continual reminder of 


the fact that I was not successful. However, I wished I had a brother in my life to help me. 


The only thing I possessed to guide me in life were our family’s memories of the USSR and a 


once successful existence in Tallinn, Estonia. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Troubles at SPEEDNET New York 

It was a Saturday morning. I had just entered my residence after a late night out in 

Manhattan. My cell phone buzzed and I answered the incoming call. 

“Hey. How are you?” Dmitry asked. 

I felt like a ton of bricks fell on me. “I was out late night at Moscow Club again. I am 
experiencing a really bad hangover,” I mumbled. 

“Listen, we are to meet with the man your brother referred to us. I need you to come 

down here now.” 

“I will be there.” 

I quickly got myself off the bed, walked to the shower, and turned on the water. My 

head was pounding, so I took an aspirin. My body felt like it was in shock as the hot water of 
the shower rained on my head. 
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After about twenty minutes, I dressed in fashionable attire and was ready to look 


sharp for work. I took the subway over to SPEEDNET’s office. When I arrived, Dmitry was 


sitting next to an individual I had not seen before. 


Dmitry greeted me. “What’s up?” He waved for me to come over to him. 


I responded, “Good to see you, CEO.” I faked the best smile I could in spite of the 


fact that I felt really miserable at that moment. 


Dmitry responded, “Sit down. I would like you to meet Arcady Sternberg who your 


brother Mikhail referred us to regarding investment in our company.” I went to offer my hand 


to Arcady to shake and he responded in kind. Arcady was a thirty-two-year-old investment 


consultant. He was originally from Odessa, Ukraine, and he knew my brother from 


engineering school at Columbia University. He was six feet tall, heavy set, had green eyes, 


and wore black-rimmed glasses. 


We all sat down around a desk and began our discussions. 


Arcady stated, “I did an analysis of your company, and now you are number four in 


market share in the dial-up Internet market. The major players in New York are growing fast, 


and your revenue stream is hurting as advertisers are flocking to those services. Right now 
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your company is losing money, so you are going to need a cash infusion or you will have to 


close the business.” 


Dmitry remarked, “We thought about an Internet offering.” He looked a little 


concerned. 


Arcady added, “With a company like yours, it would not be practical.” 


Dmitry questioned, “What do you think we should do?” He started tapping his hands 


on his chair. 


Arcady looked a little solemn, “Either you close your business or obtain some more 


money. You could sell. I know buyers who might be interested.” 


“I don’t think we should sell,” I interjected myself into the conversation. 


Arcady took a folder that contained an analysis of SPEEDNET New York’s finances 


and handed it to us. He stated, “You need a cash infusion to survive.” 


“We could charge our customers based on the amount of time they use the Internet. 


That would give us more revenue,” I suggested. 


“That might help. I can work up several possible suggestions for revenue sources for 


you. However, these will not help you in the short term.” Arcady advised. 
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“Thanks for coming over here,” Dmitry mentioned. 


“I will get back to you,” Arcady added. 


Arcady got up out of his seat, shook our hands, and left the building. Dmitry then 


returned to the office. Both he and I were sitting alone in the office. I was sitting in one chair 


with a stress ball in one hand, bouncing it off the wall of the cube. Dmitry sat in his chair, 


and I could see that he was thinking up possible ideas for the business. 


I looked at Dmitry. “So what do you think?” 


Dmitry responded, “I already owe a fair amount of money that I have invested in the 


business.” He had worried expression on his face. 


“Whom did you borrow money from?” I questioned. 


“Several people I know,” Dmitry advised. 


“How much in debt are you?” I questioned. 


“Almost fifty thousand dollars,” Dmitry whispered anxiously. 


“I think selling the company would be the best option at this point,” I added. 
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Dmitry looked at me in an unusually sullen mood and paused for a moment, then 


stated, “When all options are bad, the best answer is to create another option. I will think 


about this and give you a call.” 


I walked out of the office of SPEEDNET New York to the subway station located in 


the Sheepshead Bay section of Brooklyn. I waited patiently for the subway and spotted my 


supervisor Steven and another individual who I did not know waiting for the train. I heard 


what I thought was Albanian being spoken between both of them, but I was not sure. 


Steven looked at me, and I thought it appropriate that I say hello even though we 


were not on the best terms. He was my supervisor, after all. 


“Hello. Small world. What brings you to Brooklyn?” I asked. 


I noticed that he looked a little a nervous at that moment. “I am heading to a friend’s 


house. I live in Manhattan now,” Steve stated. 


There was another man standing with him. He did not introduce him to me. 


Then another train rolled into the station. 


“Well, I have to go. Maksim, it was nice seeing you,” Steven remarked. 


I waved to him. 
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A moment later, I saw a tall man and a young woman wearing a jogging outfit walk 


on the train right after Steven boarded it. The woman looked very similar to Sofia, but I was 


not sure as I only saw her momentarily. I dismissed my sighting. I felt it was either a case of 


mistaken identity or came from the fact that I greatly missed being with my girlfriend. 


I walked onto another train and headed to a conference in Manhattan of Internet- 


related companies and investors where I would represent SPEEDNET New York. This 


conference was taking place at the New School on the East Side of Manhattan. I took the 


subway from Brooklyn, sat down, and began to contemplate my pitch strategy. 


After thirty minutes, I arrived in Manhattan and exited the subway. I walked to the 


campus of the New School. The buildings looked like they were constructed during the 


1950s. I spotted a sign on one building indicating, “Internet Conference.” I walked into the 


building, through a number of corridors, and into a huge room that contained a vast number 


of tables. I arrived at the registration table and saw a young twenty-something woman sitting 


there. 


“I am here representing SPEEDNET New York,” I announced. 
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“Hello, welcome to the conference. It’s going to be really fun today. We are going to 


have breakout brainstorming sessions covering problem solving, a practice for your pitch 


session with investors, an idea innovator session, and international investor brief. I think 


you’re going to like it.” She smiled and spoke with a distinct Russian accent. 


“You from Brooklyn also?” I inquired in Russian. 


“No, I am from Ashdod, Israel, actually. It’s kind of like sections of Brooklyn, as 


everyone speaks Russian and is Jewish. It’s like Silicon Valley now. We call it Silicon Wadi, 


as Internet-associated firms are forming all the time in the area. It is a real dynamic culture. 


Still, it’s not Silicon Valley or Silicon Alley as they label it in New York City. My name is 


Sasha by the way,” She informed. 


We then shook hands and I sat down at my desk that was marked for SPEEDNET 


New York. 


The conference events turned into a rapid succession of idea forums and pitch 


opportunities. “SPEEDNET is the future of Internet connection for the masses. Those 


services that charge money are the dying dinosaurs of the Internet world,” I proudly 


announced. 
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Then came the pizza breakout session where everyone had to walk to each table and 


provide some information about their business. If you were able to answer all the questions 


from participants in the limited time provided, then you received a free piece of pizza. 


From the doorway, I spotted a woman and two men enter with a huge number of 


pizza boxes in hand. The three people were wearing Milano t-shirts. 


I began walking around to different tables and talking to the representatives of 


numerous companies. There were representatives from Sweden, Israel, Taiwan, Japan, and 


China. Some had websites devoted to Internet commerce and others were hoping to break 


into the Internet browser market. 


While taking to a man about his business e-card site, I received a tap on my shoulder 


and turned around. I was surprised to see Mehmet wearing a Milano’s t-shirt. I almost did not 


recognize him without his signature suit and tie. 


“Maksim, how is everything going?” Mehmet flashed a friendly smile. 


“Good seeing you also.” I was surprised and shook his hand. 


“You did not tell me you were in business also.” Mehmet said. 
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“Yes, I also work for SPEEDNET New York. We are an Internet access firm,” I 


retorted. 

“I am here to assist with the huge pizza delivery. You should get back to me on my 
offer sometime related to the immigration applications.” Mehmet retorted and presented a big 

smile. 

“Oh, I am sorry not to get back to you. I am really busy nowadays. Sorry to be short 

with you, but this is an important conference for our company.” I shrugged my shoulders. 

“No problem. It’s good seeing you.” Mehmet patted me on my back and then walked 

away. 

After about forty minutes of talking to different individuals situated at different 

tables, I returned to my table that possessed a big sign which prominently displayed the 

words “SPEEDNET New York.” 

I saw an envelope lying next to the sign with the word “Maksim” marked on it. I 
opened the envelope. It contained a note stating, “Maksim, the immigration consulting is a 

good business also. Please remember to stop by Milano’s some time! Mehmet.” I looked 
further and saw that Mehmet had left several hundred-dollar bills in the envelope also. I 
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threw the envelope into the garbage in disgust. I needed money, but not that badly. Further, I 


did not want to have anything to do with someone who possibly tortured people on behalf of 


a communist government. 


The conference concluded and I returned home on the subway. While sitting at my 


seat on the subway, I took out the Israeli woman Sasha’s business card and glanced at it. I 


was in deep thought as I contemplated my circumstances and the fact that Mehmet had 


attempted to bribe me again. 


At that moment, my thoughts were solely focused on SPEEDNET New York. 


Though my goal was to save money, I was hoping that working for SPEEDNET would be 


profitable in the future. Also, I felt that being involved with SPEEDNET would make my 


family happy about my career choice for once. 
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Chapter 13 


A Meeting with Natalia 


It was a Monday morning. I felt very stressed as it was the time allocated to the 


asylum officers who were not interviewing to catch up on writing any incomplete legal 


decisions. 


I attempted to keep up with all my cases, but Steven had returned those cases to me 


that I had denied. He would regularly place them on my chair with a note to review them. 


This, of course, would cause more work for me as I had to rewrite the old cases as well as 


writing up all the new cases I’d interviewed. 


To console myself, I had developed a friendship with Natalia Shatkin, who was 


freshly out of law school from Brooklyn College. 


Natalia was young, Russian, and Jewish. She was from Sheepshead Bay, which was 


not far from Brighton Beach. I knocked on her office door. 


Natalia responded, “Come in.” 
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As I entered, the aroma of freshly brewed coffee permeated the air. Her office was 


small, contained a desk, a computer, white interior walls, and had three chairs that were 


situated in front of her desk. The walls of her office contained a poster of Warsaw, Poland, on 


one wall and another poster that had a picture of small village in Ethiopia on the wall located 


behind her desk. 


When I entered, I could hear the furious clicking of her keyboard indicating she was 


typing away at the moment. She was wearing a black pantsuit, fashionable cardigan sweater, 


and cool German-designed glasses she had picked up from Soho. 


“So, how was your week of interviewing?” I asked in Russian. 


“Not bad. And you?” she questioned. 


“Well, Steven does not like any analysis of credibility in my legal decisions. I think 


he wants to have all the cases I am interviewing approved.” I sat down in the chair in front of 


her desk. 


“Yeah, I heard he likes to grant applications. He is from a very left-wing, refugee 


advocacy background,” Natalia advised. She resumed typing at her computer for a minute. 
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“Any ideas about how I can get on Steven’s good side?” I questioned. I looked 


toward her direction, though she was intently focused on the computer at this point. 


“I guess granting those cases would help,” she advised. She paused. “Maksim, he is 


actually not a bad manager by New York immigration standards. The INS is known for hiring 


managers who are uneducated, yell at people, and have a philosophy of management by 


intimidation directed toward their employees.” She stopped typing and looked up at me for a 


moment. She then took a sip from a cup of coffee that she had been brewing at her desk. 


“Have you noticed that many of those individuals interviewed in this office applying 


for immigration benefits are not honest and may be submitting false applications?” I inquired. 


“You get all kinds of immigration cases in New York City. If you are working in a 


law practice, you get to weed out all the bad cases by not representing those individuals. You 


know what I mean. I am referring to those people who are willing to lie to get a green card, 


submit false documents, or misrepresent themselves. When you interview immigrants for the 


INS, there is no weeding process. Consequently, the good and bad cases are all represented in 


the office. Maksim, don’t let this office make you hard or cynical. Life is too short for that,” 


Natalia warned. She stopped typing and then relaxed at her desk for a moment. 
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“Lovely,” I sarcastically retorted in Russian. “I will try to remember your advice.” I 


began fidgeting in the chair. 

“I think I saw your mother, Ida, last week.” She smiled with a knowing grin. 

“You did?” 

“Yes. I was in immigration court testifying in a case I had interviewed for the trial 
attorney.” She paused. “I think she wants to set us up.” She smiled at me and laughed a little. 

I felt really embarrassed. “I think as long as you’re not Finnish and living in New 
York City, my mom would be happy.” I then slumped back in my chair. “Unfortunately, I 

have to complete writing up all my legal decisions that must be served by the INS next 

week.” 

Natalia paused for a moment. “Thanks for dropping by my office. Let’s both of us go 
for lunch sometime, or you should come to my place in Brooklyn when I have a party.” She 

then resumed furiously typing at her desk. 

I got up, exited Natalia’s door, and walked back to my office. As I was walking, I 

began to ponder what I should do. I wondered to myself if I should compromise or do what 
my supervisor wanted. 
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I walked out from my office and made a right turn in the hallway. The carpeting was 


a government-issued gray and the walls were painted white. As I was heading to the 


bathroom, I passed a door that opened up to the waiting room where the officers would stand 


and announce the names of the individuals to be interviewed. 


Five men emerged from nowhere and barged into the office from the door. I was 


frightened. Two of the men yelled, “We are federal agents!” The men all possessed markings 


on their jackets indicating that they worked for a law enforcement organization. The men ran 


to my right and rushed over to a series of offices at the end of the hallway. 


A few minutes later, I was surprised to see Steven Johanson walking out in a grey suit 


and tie. I noticed his hands were now shackled with handcuffs. Steven looked downtrodden 


and disheveled as he walked with the federal agents. He did not make eye contact as he 


walked past me with an officer escorting him and a contingent of several other federal agents 


leading the way. 


I was in shock and extremely alarmed. Suddenly, so many questions raced through 


my mind. What had happened? What was he arrested for? Should I be nervous? 
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I walked back to my office. I sat down in my chair and logged back into my 


computer. I noticed that I had received an e-mail addressed to the whole office. I opened it. It 


read, “Steven has been arrested today. Please do not talk to anyone about it. More details will 


be provided in the future. Sincerely, Elisa, office director.” 


It was quite a discomforting situation. I was scheduled to interview at our temporary 


offices in the Boston office next week. I was glad to leave New York. After all, my trip to 


Boston was a break from the routine. I thought that it would be nice to see another city. I had 


heard little from Sofia in the months I had returned to New York City. Maybe Dmitry was 


right. The distance between Sofia and me may have impacted our relationship. 


I also possessed mixed feelings at this point. I was glad to be rid of my crazy 


supervisor, but felt quite distressed about the lack of information about his arrest and if 


anyone else in the office assisted him. I was hopeful I would feel better working in Boston, as 


New York City was turning out to be more complicated than I thought now that my 


supervisor had been arrested. 
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Chapter 14 


The Boston Office 


I walked off the plane at Boston Logan International Airport on a Tuesday morning 


and I felt a little groggy from the early morning flight. As I traveled in a taxi from the airport, 


I pondered the developments of the last twenty-four hours. I had read a copy of a New York 


City newspaper on the plane, which contained a small news article placed within the New 


York news section entitled, “Asylum Supervisor Arrested and Charged with Twelve Counts 


of Bribery.” 


Needless to say, Steven’s arrest was the one thing on my mind at this point. I arrived 


in the downtown section of Boston and I exited the cab. 


I had two interviews scheduled that day. The JFK building in Boston possessed 


working conditions that were the opposite of the problems that all federal employees had to 


endure at 26 Federal Plaza in New York. The JFK building was clean and efficient, and the 


computers were new. 
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I walked into the office. I observed several people were sitting in the waiting room 


preparing for an interview with an asylum officer. There was a young man who appeared to 


be from the former Yugoslavia. Adjacent to the man sat Mehmet, who appeared to be 


engaged in a conversation in Albanian. 


I waved to him. He responded by flashing a big smile. I then walked into my 


temporary office and called my first case into the office to be interviewed. Minutes later, 


Mehmet and a young Kosovar Albanian entered my office. 


I introduced myself and explained my role and the purpose of the interview. During 


the interview, the interviewee discussed his problems in Kosovo and why he could not return 


to his country. Afterward, he signed all the paper work. 


The interview ended and I looked at Mehmet. “It is so good to see you again, Mr. 


Issacovitch,” Mehmet said with a grin. 


“Do you travel to Boston much?” I asked. 


“Yes, I am here whenever there are Albanian clients.” He then asked, “Is this your 


first time in Boston?” 


“Yes, I have never been here before.” I stated. 
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“Have a good time in Boston.” Mehmet remarked. 


I thanked Mehmet and the individual sitting in my office. I then escorted both out of 


the office and called the next case that was scheduled for an interview. It was about five p.m. 


when I finally left the office and went to my hotel for the night. The hotel was located in 


Cambridge, which was a mile away and located close to the Charles River. 


It was a beautiful day in Boston. It was sunny and sixty-five degrees. I thought I 


could enjoy the weather by running along the Charles River. I changed into my jogging 


clothes and went out for a run at six p.m. 


Boston had a beautiful path that followed the river for several miles from Cambridge. 


I decided to jog along the path for several miles. I passed many landmarks as I was jogging. I 


spotted Boston’s Science Museum and then the old Kodak headquarters. The Charles River 


was several feet away on my left, and I could see Boston’s downtown in the distance. As I 


was running, I noticed two men standing next to the jogging path. One of them seemed 


familiar. 
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It appeared to be Mehmet and another individual who was significantly larger. He 


had to be at least six feet tall. Mehmet was smoking a cigarette at the time. I stopped jogging 

as I approached them. 

Mehmet queried, “Hello, I wanted to talk to you.” 

“About what?” I questioned. 

“Let’s talk,” he advised. 

Mehmet and I sat down on the bench which was situated along the running path. A 
huge, menacing, Albanian-looking man stood several feet away. 

I questioned, “What is this about?” 

Mehmet remarked, ”We have a good relationship. No?” 

I became a little nervous and responded, “Yes, of course.” 

Mehmet continued, “I think you know that we like the United States. We have a little 

war going on between the Serbs and Albanians in Kosovo right now.” 

“Yes, I know.” At the time, the government of Slobodan Milosevic controlled the last 

remnant of Yugoslavia known as Serbia and Montenegro. He was engaging in an ethnic 
cleansing campaign of the ethnic Albanians in the province of Kosovo. 
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Mehmet continued, “We were working with Steve to make sure our friends in the 


conflict are able to stay in the United States safely.” 


I was in shock and muttered, “The Kosovo Liberation Army?” 


“Yes. We are at war.” 


He paused and remarked, “I just wanted to alert you to possible trouble. I would not 


want anything to happen to you or your family.” 


I answered, “What do you mean by that, exactly?” I was taken aback by Mehmet’s 


statement. 


Mehmet said, “You keep quiet and all will be fine.” He grinned and slapped his hand 


on my back. His huge friend was just standing next to him staring at me menacingly. Both 


the man and Mehmet walked away from the bench and disappeared from sight. 


I quickly jogged back in the direction of my hotel. I was startled when thirty seconds 


later, I ran past two individuals who were running at a fast pace in the opposite direction. One 


individual looked similar to Sofia. There was also a huge muscular man jogging next to her. 


They appeared to be heading in the same direction Mehmet was walking. I stopped for a 
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second. I thought I was going a little crazy at that moment, as I knew Sofia was in Finland. I 


concluded that I was seeing things. 

I then continued to run to my hotel and entered my room. 

I immediately called Federal Protective Services, as I remembered they are the 

federal agency that handles threats to United States employees. I was hoping that an 
investigation would be launched into the threat Mehmet had suggested would happen if I 

testified against Steven. 

I dialed my cell and there was an answer after a couple of rings. “Hello, this is 

Federal Protective Services.” I felt anxious and my hand was shaking. 

“I am a federal employee and I want to report a threat,” I stated. I felt very worried. 

“You can come over to our office and file a report with one of our officers,” the 
woman informed. “What is your name, where do you live, and what federal agency do you 

work for?” 

“Maksim Issacovitch. I live at two thirty-one Brighton Beach Boulevard in Brooklyn, 

New York, and I work for the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Will you arrest the 
man right away?” I was hoping for some reassurance from the authorities at this point. 
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“No. We will take your information, assign a case officer, and open an investigation.” 


“I am in Boston right now, but live in New York City,” I informed. 


“You should visit the office in the city where you work,” the woman added. 


“Thank you for your assistance.” I hung up the phone. 


I felt very apprehensive at this point and was looking for someone to confide in. I 


remember that Natalia had just arrived at the same hotel I was staying at. She was scheduled 


to interview several individuals the next day at the INS’s Boston office also. 


I walked down to the dining area of my hotel where I thought Natalia might be 


situated. 


I looked around the room, which contained six wooden tables and had a coffee maker 


that dispensed several types of coffee for the hotel’s guests. 


I spied Natalia in the corner. She was wearing her trademark German-designed 


glasses and a peasant dress. She appeared to be engaged in studying for the New York State 


bar exam. She also had a cup of coffee next to her. 


“Hey, Natalia. Welcome to Boston,” I remarked in Russian. 


“How are you, Maksim?” She smiled and motioned for me to sit down. 
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I went over to her table, pulled out a chair, and sat across from her. 


“I hope I am not disturbing you.” 


“No, I wanted to talk to you about all that has happened in the office.” 


“Was the arrest of Steven a shock to you?” I questioned. 


“I am not sure what to make of it. He seemed to be a friendly guy, especially with the 


translators. I really did not expect that of him. I guess Manhattan is really expensive and he 


was tempted,” Natalia remarked. 


“Do you think Steven actually took bribes?” I asked. 


“I have no idea. This is New York and the INS. I guess anything is possible if you 


work here long enough. You know that INS has a reputation for corruption within the United 


States government. Since I have worked for the asylum office, I have read in the New York 


City newspapers about numerous employees being arrested for various crimes, including 


bribery.” Natalia stated in disgust. 


“I want to tell you something, but you have to promise not to tell anyone,” I asked. I 


felt a little worried. 


“What?” Natalia’s interest seemed to rise. 
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“You have to promise not to tell anyone else,” I added. 


“Okay. I promise. I feel like we are back in high school in Brighton Beach with you,” 


Natalia stated in Russian. 


“I just ran into Mehrnet while jogging. He threatened me if I testified against Steven. 


He owns a pizza place and offered me a bribe at one point when I visited the restaurant.” 


Natalia’s eyes opened wide. “I think I have heard it all at this point. What are you 


going to do about this?” Natalia looked exasperated. 


“I just phoned Federal Protective Security about the threat. They are supposed to 


assist government officials who are in danger,” I added. 


“I would stay away from that translator if I were you. Don’t go to Little Albania in 


the Bronx.” Natalia paused and then stated, “This is territory I am not familiar with, and I 


lived in Ukraine where bribery and corruption are a way of life.” 


There was a brief pause in our conversation, as Natalia was looking at a text message 


on her cell for a moment. 


“How do you like the office in Boston?” Natalia inquired. “This is my first time here 


on temporary duty for our office.” 
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“It is nice and modern. I think you are going to enjoy interviewing and working here. 


It is also a nice break from New York City. You know, there are several Irish pubs close by 


that might be of interest to you,” I added. 


“Maksim, I think you need to be very careful. I am starting to worry about you.” 


Natalia’s voice revealed she feared something might happen to me by the trembling and 


emotion I detected as she spoke. 


“I am leaving for New York City after another day of interviewing,” I informed. 


“Take care. If I don’t see you at work, I will talk to you when I get back to the office 


in New York City. I am having a party at my place, so I will send you an e-mail or text 


providing you with the information when it happens,” Natalia added. 


“See you later.” I gave her a hug and left. 


I walked back to my room. Two days later, I returned to New York City. I had heard 


nothing from the Federal Protective Services in the meantime. 


I was in a little panic. I was not sure what to do at this point. I entered my mom’s 


apartment at around eleven a.m. after arriving at New York’s La Guardia Airport. 
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I opened the door to my mom’s apartment and placed my luggage and suits in my 


room. My mother was at work at the time. Immediately, I was surprised by the buzzing sound 


coming from the doorbell that indicated an individual was attempting to enter the front door 


of the apartment complex. 


I looked at the video monitor situated next to the apartment’s front door. It appeared 


that the New York City Police were in front of the apartment building. An officer stated, 


“Can we come to your apartment and talk to you for a moment?” 


I responded, “Sure,” and pressed a button that opened the door. After a couple of 


minutes, the police officers knocked on the door of my apartment. As I opened the door, two 


police officers showed me their badges. Both had the insignia of the NYPD on their 


uniforms. They also had guns and nametags identifying each by rank. One officer, McCarthy, 


looked to be in his forties and was probably Irish and another in his twenties I could not 


identify. I was puzzled by their visit. I inquired, “Is this about my report to Federal Protective 


Services?” 


McCarthy responded, “No, we have some questions about the assault of Dmitry 


Shulmilkin. Can we come in?” 
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I was in shock. The two men walked into my apartment and sat down in several 


chairs in the living room. I sat down opposite them. 


“Is Dmitry okay? How did it happen?” I questioned. I felt very concerned and 


worried. 


Officer McCarthy looked at me and explained, “Dmitry was found beaten and 


unconscious at SPEEDNET New York’s office last night.” 


He then took out a pad of paper and added, “Where were you last night?” 


I responded, “I was working in Boston on a work assignment for the INS.” 


Officer McCarthy then inquired, “Do you know anyone who did not like Dmitry?” 


He then wrote some notes on a pad of paper he was holding in his hand. 


I protested, “No, he was well-liked at work. I am not sure who would want to beat 


him up or try to hurt him.” I looked at him and paused for a moment in thought. 


“I do remember that he had a problem with the ex-boyfriend of a girl he was dating a 


while ago. He is dating another girl now and I have not heard about any problems from 


Dmitry. I really don’t know who would want to hurt him,” I added. 


“Do you know anything else?” the officer asked. 
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“No.” 


Officer McCarthy continued, “If you hear anything, please give me a call.” Both of 


the officers got up out of their chairs and began to walk in the direction of the front door of 


my apartment. 


As they approached the door, I inquired about the one issue that was on my mind. 


“Wait, what about my report to the Federal Protective Services?” I looked at them, hoping for 


some information. 


McCarthy then looked at me. He paused for second and quipped dismissively, 


“That’s a federal issue. I can’t help you.” They both left the apartment and walked out the 


door of the apartment complex. 


I called my mother and discovered that Dmitry was in Mount Israel hospital in 


Brooklyn. I immediately exited my apartment, went onto the street, and hailed a cab that took 


me to the hospital. I arrived twenty minutes later at a white building that contained an endless 


row of windows. I entered the hospital building and walked through the main entrance. I saw 


a nurse at the front desk. She had dark hair and looked very busy. 
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I approached her. “I would like to see Dmitry Shulmilkin. He is my cousin and was 


admitted into the hospital.” 


The nurse responded, “Let me check the computer. Do you have any identification?” 


I provided my international driver’s license and she paused for a moment and stated, 


“He is in room four oh six. You can see him.” 


I walked up to the elevator and took it to the fourth floor. Then, I exited the elevator 


and searched for the room number. Once I spotted room 406,1 knocked on the door and 


opened it. There was Dmitry. To my surprise, he was in bad shape. He had a bandage around 


his right arm, his face was bruised, and he was looking pretty worse for wear. 


“Out partying too much?” I asked sarcastically. 


Dmitry could barely move, but flashed a smile and retorted, “Those Ukrainian girls 


are dangerous in bed.” 


“Hope you are doing okay,” I remarked. I was worried. 


“I will survive with several broken ribs and nicks to my head,” Dmitry informed me, 


a worried expression on his face. 
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“Who did this to you? Was it the Albanians? They know I work at SPEEDNET New 


York and may have been looking for me.” 


“Sorry, Maksim, I don’t recall anything at this moment. One minute I was working, 


and the next minute someone was attacking me. Then I woke up here in the hospital.” 


“That’s okay. I am worried about you. I think it might be better if you left New York 


for a while after you feel well. I know your sister is a member of the Israeli Defense Forces. 


You might be a little safer by spending some time with her in Tel Aviv or Haifa,” I added 


jokingly. 


Dmitry smiled. “You might be right. I will consider it.” 


“Is everything okay in the office?” Dmitry inquired. 


“I will head over there and let you know,” I responded. “I have to go to Manhattan 


now to see if I can get a business loan for SPEEDNET from a friend at the Bank of Finland if 


that is okay with you now.” 


“No problem. I appreciate your commitment to the company.” 


“Take care of yourself. Give me a call if you need anything,” I added. 
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“Thank you, my friend,” Dmitry stated in Russian. He held out his hand. I stood next 


to him and shook his hand. 


I walked out of the hospital room a little shaken. At this point, I was in a bit of a 


panic. I e-mailed Sofia. 


My dearest Sofia, I need help now more than ever. Seems that my boss, Steven 


Johanson, was working with the Albanians and has been arrested. I have been threatened by 


those same Albanians and warned not to testify against him. I may not be in contact with you 


for a while. 


With love, Maksim. 


I then headed for Manhattan, as SPEEDNET New York’s need for a cash infusion 


was great. Dmitry’s condition had not made the situation any better. I had telephoned Erik 


Jarvi several months before. He was a family friend that I had not heard from in years. He 


knew my father when my family was in living in Tallinn, Estonia, and he had immigrated to 


Finland after the USSR collapsed in 1991. He worked for the Bank of Finland now and was 


involved with loans and investments for the bank. Erik happened to be visiting New York 


City, and I had arranged to meet him at the Tallinn House, which was an old hangout for 
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Estonians dating back to the 1930s when there was a sizeable Estonian immigrant community 


living in Manhattan. 


I walked off the subway and headed over to East 34th Street. I easily spotted the front 


of Tallinn House, as an Estonian flag was hanging up front. The flag contained the striped 


colors of white, black, and blue. I walked up the steps and opened the wooden door. As soon 


as I entered, I spotted pictures of Estonian forests, the Estonian coat of arms, and Old Town 


Tallinn. The place possessed an all-encompassing wood smell. There was also a huge bar 


where you could order Estonia’s national alcoholic beverage, Saku, and eat traditional 


Estonian food. 


I sat at the bar for five minutes and then spotted Erik. He was six feet, two inches tall, 


with blond and grey hair, wearing a blue suit, and looked to be in his fifties. 


He recognized me and smiled. “Hey, Maksim. Good to see you again. The last time I 


saw you was when you were two years old and wearing diapers in Tallinn, Estonia.” 


“I think I looked a great deal better, then,” I quipped. 
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Erik smiled and I shook his hand. We then walked over to one of the tables. I went to 


the bar and ordered two Saku beers and returned to our table. I gave Erik a Saku and sat 


down. 


“So I hear you work for a company that needs a loan,” Erik remarked. 


“It’s an Internet access company called SPEEDNET New York. We serve New York 


City by providing free dial-up Internet service to customers and sell ads to fund our 


company,” I briefed. 


Erik took a sip of his beer. “I looked at your company’s prospectus, and it seems 


really interesting. Sounds like it has real promise. Unfortunately, the Finns are quite 


conservative. Your company doesn’t have a great revenue stream for a loan and possesses 


few assets.” 


I looked at him. “We are just starting out now. I think we can be profitable in a year 


or two.” 


I felt very worried. I started playing with the small Estonian flag placed on my table 


for a moment to ease the tension. 
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Erik took another sip from his beer. “Maksim. You lived in Finland. You know 


Finns. They are very open in the beginning to new ideas, but become quite inflexible once a 


decision is made. There is no such thing as brainstorming in Finnish business circles. Finns 


engage in brainstorming internally. I wish I could help you.” 


Erik sat silent for a second. He remarked, “The only thing I could do is take some of 


the bank’s executives to the company’s sauna, give them an update on your company’s 


situation, and try to sell them on your company. Then, the management at the Bank of 


Finland might have a change of heart. That is the best I can do for you. You know that 


business in Finland is conducted differently than in the United States.” 


“Joo,” I muttered. 


I drank a sip of my Saku that I had sitting next to me. “Thanks for the assistance, in 


any case.” 


“Maksim. I knew your father very well. He would be very proud of you. You are 


living the American dream here in New York City,” Erik said with a smile. 


“Maybe. Looks can be deceiving. It feels very much like a struggle for me most of 


the time.” I felt extremely worried at that moment. 
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“So, what was life like back in Soviet-occupied Estonia?” I asked. “I really didn’t 


know my father very well. I was young at that time as you know.” I took another sip from my 


Saku beer sitting next to me. 


“Well, life was pretty dreary for the most part. The KGB ensured that any dissent 


against the government was suppressed. They harassed people whom they suspected of being 


Estonian nationalists and, of course, the Jews who they thought were all traitors. Also, 


everything was in short supply in the stores. Your father, Alexander, and I fought against the 


Soviet regime in all the ways we could. For instance, your father helped to build antennas to 


watch Finnish TV. This was one way to counter the lies told by the Soviet media.” 


We both took several sips of beer and I again fidgeted for a moment with the small 


Estonian flag placed on the table. 


“Feel free to call me for advice even if I cannot offer you the loan. Just remember that 


Finland spells capitalism with a lowercase c. Wall Street is the place where people take huge 


risks. You know all these Internet companies with high-flying stocks and no revenue will 


spell trouble in the long run for the United States,” Erik remarked with his hand on my 


shoulder. 
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“Thank you. I will tell my mom and grandfather I saw you.” 


“Tell your mother I say hello. I wish I had more time to visit them, but perhaps 


during the next trip.” Erik had a serious expression on his face. 


I then left the table and walked out of Tallinn House. I was a little perplexed about 


what to do next. I did not have a plan figured out at this point. It felt as if all my dreams had 


evaporated within the last seventy-two hours. One minute I was headed to the top in New 


York. I was going to be a CEO of a multimillion-dollar Internet startup. The next minute 


everyone and everything seemed to fall apart around me. 


I received a text. It was from Natalia from the office. She indicated that she was 


having a party and I should stop by. 


She was located in the hip Dumbo section of Brooklyn, which was situated right next 


to the Brooklyn Bridge and across the river from Manhattan. I boarded the subway and took 


it several stops over to Brooklyn. I exited the subway and walked several blocks to a 


residential area largely consisting of lofts that were converted from a former factory 


warehouse. 
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I spotted Natalia’s building. The fagade revealed its past use as a factory. I open the 


front door, walked up several flights of stairs, and knocked on the door. Natalia opened it. 


She had on a fashionable dress, styled curly black hair, and was wearing her stylish glasses. 


“How are you, Maksim?” she stated in Russian. 


Natalia looked quite beautiful. I felt very attracted to her at that moment for some 


reason. I gave her a kiss on both cheeks. I walked in and saw there were about dozen of her 


friends drinking and talking in her loft. Most looked like artists with their hipster manner of 


dress. Russian Gypsy punk music was playing in the background, which was a new sound 


originating from New York that contained Russian and English lyrics and an Eastern 


European beat. 


Natalia directed me over to her balcony, where in the darkness, I could see the 


beautiful Manhattan skyline. The United Nations headquarters and the Empire State Building 


were in full view and glowing amidst the skyscrapers populating the night sky. It was a 


picture postcard of New York City that I would never experience in Brighton Beach. 


“What is new with you?” I asked as I looked out to the Manhattan skyline. 
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“I passed the New York bar.” Natalia’s expression showed that she was happy and 


filled with a sense of accomplishment. 


“Congrats. Are you going to continue working at our office?” 


“I think I am going to work at a firm in Manhattan to start. I’m going to work 


overseas at some point in my career,” she said. “Where do you think you will end up?” 


“My brother lives in Israel, my girlfriend resides in Finland, and my family is stuck 


living in the USSR even though they actually reside in the United States. In other words, I 


have no idea.” I paused for a moment. “You know, I don’t even feel culturally American 


anymore after having lived in Finland for several years.” I shrugged my shoulders. “I am 


small-talk-challenged at this point.” 


“Maksim, you are very morose sometimes. I think you belong in Finland with all 


those semi-depressed Nordic people,” Natalia said, smiling. 


“I will remember to bring that fact up with Finland’s immigration service if I ever 


apply for a visa that allows me to work there again,” I quipped. 


“Hey, I want you to meet a person who knows lots about the world. He is my 


boyfriend, Josh Thompson.” 
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We walked back into the party and she directed me to a young man with dark hair, 


five feet six inches tall, in his thirties. 


Natalia remarked, “This is Josh. I want to introduce you, Maksim. He is from 


Brighton Beach by way of Tallinn, Estonia.” 


“Good to meet you,” I remarked. 


“What brought you to New York?” Josh asked. 


“The food was better than in the USSR.” I paused. “Actually, my family immigrated 


to New York as refugees.” “So what are you doing in New York?” I asked him. 


“I just got back from living in the Balkans. I was living in Tuzla, Bosnia,” he said. 


“What were you doing there?” I inquired. 


“To be honest, I was working for the CIA. I left my job at the United States 


government and decided to attend school in New York City.” 


“That is a profession you don’t usually hear about at cocktail parties in New York 


City. You know that this city is filled with investment bankers and artists.” I paused. “What 


do you make of the Kosovar Albanians?” 
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“That whole region is really violent. There are numerous ethnic groups that have been 


fighting each other for generations. Also, there are lots of vendettas, tons of guns and illegal 


products being trafficked through the region,” he informed me. 


“Do you know anything about the Kosovo Liberation Army? I work in immigration 


in New York now. It’s something I have to deal with here.” 


“Yes. I know the KLA well. Most in the army are ethnic Albanians. I want to warn 


you that they are very violent. Many KLA members were involved in Marshal Tito’s security 


services or are associated with violent gangs in Albania proper,” Josh advised. 


“How do you know so much about them?” 


“Well, working for the CIA, I had access to information that I cannot reveal to you. I 


can say the United States is allied with their cause at this point. Yugoslavia is backed by 


China and Russia. It’s all geopolitical games,” Josh remarked. 


“You may not know, but I have lots of interactions with Albanians who may be 


associated with the KLA,” I mentioned. 


“I think caution is the best advice I can offer here.” Josh looked rather serious. 


“It’s nice to meet you and thanks for the information,” I stated. 
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“It was nice meeting you also.” Josh shook my hand. 


I looked for Natalia and found her in the kitchen preparing some food. “I am glad I 


got to see your place, finally. I am tired, as lots things have occurred in the last couple of 


days. I am afraid I will have to leave.” 


Natalia looked at me seriously. She hugged me. “I am worried about you, Maksim. 


You have to be very careful.” 


I looked at her. “Remember our secret. You promised.” 


She stared a little at me. I could tell that she was worried by the expression on her 


face. I then walked out of her loft and took the subway home. 
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Chapter 15 


A Very Russian Shabbat 


I had promised to visit my grandfather for dinner ever since I got back to the United 


States. He usually was working overtime at the hotel, so I rarely saw him. It was Friday 


night, and he had prepared a Friday Shabbat meal. At five p.m., I took the subway to 


Brighton Beach Boulevard in Little Russia from Manhattan and walked a mile to my 


grandfather’s place. 


After entering the building, I walked two flights of stairs. I went to room 207 and 


then I knocked on the door. My grandpa opened the door. He was wearing a red shirt, had a 


beard, and white hair covered his head. I could hear the music of the famous Russian 


musician Vladimir Vysotksy playing in the background. His apartment was permeated with 


the aroma of fresh baked bread as I walked inside. 


We hugged and I gave him a kiss. “Shabbat shalom, Maksim,” he remarked. 


I responded with an earnest smile, “Shabbat shalom, to you as well.” 
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It was a very small one-bedroom apartment. It contained a small bedroom, a living 


room, and a tiny kitchen. It was a time capsule of the Soviet Union. There were pictures of 


Tallinn, Estonia, and those of relatives who had perished in Belarus during the Holocaust. On 


his shelf were books written from a number of Russian-language novelists, including Boris 


Pasternak and Fyodor Dostoyevsky. My grandfather loved Russian culture and he made sure 


that I had read all the classic Russian novels from a young age. Because of his influence, I 


possessed a good understanding of Russian poets and novelists. 


The table was already set. This was a Russian Shabbat celebration. There was vodka, 


challah bread, borsch, kosher wine, and water. It was a Shabbat meal, but we were not really 


religious, so we improvised. 


“Maskim, it’s good to see you again. I missed you during your time in Finland. How 


are you coping with returning to the United States?” My grandpa remarked in Russian. He 


smiled. We then went to the table and sat down. The table was small and wooden and had 


two chairs facing each other. 
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“I missed you also, Grandpa. It’s been hard. You know Mom. She isn’t happy with 


me dating Sofia,” I responded. My mother’s opposition to my relationship really annoyed me. 


It made me feel like I had made yet another bad life-related decision. 


“Don’t mind her. She means well. She has not been the same since your father died,” 


he explained. “You know I dated a half-Finnish, half-Estonian woman when I was in the 


army and before I met your grandmother. She was from Tartu. As I recall, her uncle had left 


for the United States during the 1930s. She had blue eyes, auburn hair, and was very 


beautiful. She was from a rural background and attended the University in Tartu.” 


“What happened to her?” I questioned. My grandfather had peaked my interest. 


“One day she and her family disappeared. I was not sure if she was deported to 


Siberia or had been shot. This was normal life in the USSR. Stalin and Brezhnev killed many 


people for no reason except they were related to other people they did not like. One minute 


they hated the Jews, the next minute the Estonians, and the next minute the Ukrainian 


farmers. Maksim, you know Stalin had started to plan for the deportation of millions of Jews 


to Siberia, where they would be annihilated as collective punishment for a conspiracy 


invented by the Soviet media. Only that tyrant’s death prevented this from happening.” He 
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paused for a minute. “If you think about it, God saved the Soviet Jews from Stalin and I hope 


Stalin is in hell right now.” My grandfather appeared a bit angry and paused for a moment. 


“Maksim, you should know that your father was against the awful Soviet Regime in 


Estonia. He did everything he could to subvert the Soviet authorities and sabotage the 


communist system. I think you are a great deal similar to your father in many ways. 


Especially as I think you know what is right and wrong. Your father knew we had to leave 


the USSR. When we finally had a chance to immigrate, he knew it would be difficult to 


adjust to living in the United States. He told me that he thought our family had no other 


choice.” 


“So how bad were the Soviets after Stalin was dead?” I asked. 


“Well, I will tell you something I have never talked about before. After Israel was 


victorious over the Arab armies during the Six Day War, I was called into the factory 


manager’s office. I was told to sit down. The factory manager and the designated Communist 


Party official sat in front me. He told me, ‘ You Jews are against us and we don't trust you. ’ I 


was demoted on the spot. I was angry. I had served the Soviet Army. I was a loyal engineer. I 


knew then, at that moment, that it was time for me to leave the USSR. The Jews had no 
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future in the USSR, as they had no future in the Russian Empire before it. The government 


did not want the Jews, and I could not escape their hatred even living inside the remote 


Estonian republic. I wanted to escape the USSR by boat across the Baltic Sea and travel to 


Helsinki. My family kept me in Tallinn.” 


“What was the name of the girl you dated?” I inquired. 


“She was Merle Nilks. Merle had a great singing voice. She would sing many Finnish 


and Estonian folk songs, which was outlawed at that time. I think it’s a shame what happened 


to her. I still wonder about her fate to this day.” My grandpa’s voice seemed to crack as he 


discussed Merle, and I could see there was a tear in his eye. He took out his handkerchief and 


wiped his eyes for a moment. “So, do you love this Finnish woman? he inquired. 


“Yes. I think I am going to marry her,” I responded. 


“Then, I think it’s for the best that you have met her and traveled to Finland.” 


“How is the work at the hotel?” I asked in Russian. I then took a piece of challah 


bread and placed it on my plate. 
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“Not bad. I am getting old. I wish I could have found an easier job.” He then cut a 


piece of bread from the challah and put it on his plate. He also took some sour cream from 


the table and put it in the borsch in a bowl sitting next to him. 


“What else is going on with you?” Grandpa questioned. 


“I am having some problems with a guy who worked for the secret police in 


Yugoslavia,” I stated, and took some vodka and poured it in my shot glass. 


“Yes, I know this problem well. When the KGB interrogated me, I had to face an 


awful man. He was known only as Ivan. He would beat people for no reason. Everyone 


feared him.” His eyes lit up as he talked. 


“How did you deal with him?” I inquired. I was looking for direction at this point and 


the information seemed valuable. 


“Those type of people are one dimensional. You have to keep them off guard. They 


expect you to resist, to be angry, and to hate them. You fight by keeping your humanity and 


counter them with laughter. Use your brain, Maksim. Don’t fear these people. This is the 


only way to win.” My grandpa looked extremely serious for a moment. 
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“Does it matter if the person is Russian or Albanian?” I remarked. I put the vodka to 


my lips and swallowed it in one gulp. 

“No, they are all the same. You keep them off their guard and then you can defeat 
them. Remember this, Maksim. This saved my life.” He then poured some kosher wine into 

his glass. He took a spoonful of borsch from the bowl sitting in front of him and swallowed 

it. 

“I will.” I sat at the table, silent, and was pondering my situation. My grandfather’s 
advice calmed me down for a moment. If my grandfather had overcome a far worse situation, 

I knew I could overcome the Albanians and my current predicament. 

“I hear you and Dmitry have started a new company.” 

“SPEEDNET New York. I love working with him,” I remarked. I felt proud working 

at SPEEDNET New York. This was my one accomplishment since arriving from Helsinki. 

“Dmitry has a bad reputation in the neighborhood for getting in trouble, but he is 
really a good young man,” Grandpa stated and then took a sip of wine. “How is Dmitry doing 

now?” 

“Thankfully, he is making a full recovery in the hospital,” I said. 
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“So how are you and Mikhail getting along?” He looked at me with concern. 


“I don’t see him much. We are not that close anymore.” 

“It’s important for you to communicate with him as you two are getting older. He is 
your family and can help you,” Grandpa advised. He then took several spoonfuls of borsch 

and ate the challah. 

“I will try.” 

We finished dinner. My grandpa and I went over to the living room, sat down, and 
watched an ice hockey match for an hour. During the game, we lit the Shabbos candles, but 

we really did not know the Hebrew prayers well. My family wasn’t very religious, but knew 
of the Jewish holidays such as Shabbat, Pesach, Purim, and Hanukkah. The Soviets had 

criminalized all Jewish customs and education. When we came to New York City, my 
grandfather stated he would celebrate the Jewish holidays again to defy the Communists and 

prove they did not win. 

After the hockey game ended, I hugged my grandfather and departed. At ten p.m., I 

walked home. I then took my cell phone from my pocket and observed that I had received a 
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text message. I saw that it was from Sofia. 'Terve, lam heading to New York on business. 


Meet me at the hotel tomorrow. I will forward the address. With love, Sofia. ’ 


A feeling of excitement and happiness overcame me as I pondered the fact that I 


would see Sofia again. I was hoping that I could convince her to marry me once she was in 


New York City. 
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Chapter 16 


Sofia’s Visit to Manhattan 


The moment I had been waiting for all these months had finally arrived. Sofia was 


traveling to New York City for a visit, although she was not here to visit me but was visiting 


on a work assignment. I was extremely excited to see her and traveled to her hotel room at 


the Manhattan East Hilton upon her arrival. It was located in Midtown on East 42nd Street 


and Lexington Avenue. The hotel was on the East Side of Manhattan in a posh section of the 


borough. 


I took the Q train to Manhattan from Brighton Beach and exited off of the subway at 


Lexington and 51st Street. I walked into the hotel, which was a ten-story building with a 


fagade that looked like a turn-of-the-century New York apartment building. I approached a 


woman standing in a hotel uniform at the front desk. The place had a fresh, herbal smell to it. 


“Can you call up to the room of Sofia Valtonen? She is here on a business 


assignment,” I questioned. 
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“Sure. What is your name?” a woman asked. 


“I am Maksim. She will know who I am.” I put my hand on the front desk. 

A woman called up to the room, had a short conversation, and stated to me, “Please 
proceed. Her room is located on the ninth floor, room nine twenty-five.” 

I walked to the elevator down the hall, boarded it, pushed the elevator button for the 
ninth floor, and received a call on my cell phone. 1 grabbed the phone from my right pocket. 1 

saw it was Dmitry’s number. 

“Hey, friend. How are you feeling now?” 1 inquired in Russian. 

“I am better now. I should be released from the hospital today,” Dmitry remarked. 
“Do you remember what happened now?” 

“I am still not sure who did it,” he stated. 

“What’s your next move?” 1 asked as the elevator traveled up to Sofia’s floor. 

“I am going to sell SPEEDNET New York,” Dmitry informed me. He added, “We 
are losing money rapidly.” 

“Do you need any help now?” 1 inquired. 
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“No, I will give the news to the employees. I am sure they will not be happy.” He 


sighed. “I contacted Arcady today and I will attend the meeting myself to hammer out the 


details of the sale. Sorry, I am not going to make you a millionaire this time.” 


“Dmitry, that’s okay. What is important is that you are here for the next attempt.” 


“How are you doing?” Dmitry inquired. 


“I am having some problems with the Kosovar Albanians,” I responded. I felt that 


one of those Albanians would end my life at any minute. I was truly afraid and quite 


concerned. 


“Do you need any of my friends to take care of them?” Dmitry inquired. 


“I am hoping that Federal Protective Services will assist me,” I responded. 


Dmitry then stated in Russian, “If you need anything, let me know.” 


“Sure,” I replied in Russian. 


I turned off the cell, put it in my pocket, and walked off the elevator. I then searched 


for Sofia’s room. I knocked and Sofia opened the door. 
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She looked at me and I stared into her eyes. She had on a beautiful Ivanka of Helsinki 


pantsuit, her hair was cut in a short bob, and her hair color was now auburn red. That was the 


fashion in the Nordic countries. 


“You look beautiful,” I announced. Sofia was silent, but smiled at me. I felt very 


much in love with her at that moment. Her mere presence made me feel confident and 


optimistic about life for some reason. Her hazel eyes were irresistible, sexy, and alluring. 


“Maksim, I really have been missing you.” Her eyes were tearing up and she was 


crying a little. It occurred to me that this was the first time in our relationship that she 


displayed extremely deep emotion. She seemed closed off to emotions most of the time. 


We immediately began to hug and then kissed each other violently. I started groping 


her body, feeling her breasts, and unbuttoning her bra. I was about to go further, but Sofia 


stopped. “I have to go to a meeting in twenty minutes. I will have to delay sex. Sorry, 


Maksim.” 


“It has been seven months without you,” I moaned in disappointment. I felt very 


frustrated. 
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“I hear you’re having problems.” Sofia clearly changed the subject to avoid 


discussing sex. She sat down in the hotel room in a chair and motioned with her hand for me 


to sit in another chair. 


“Yeah, my supervisor was arrested for taking bribes from the Albanians, and I was 


threatened in Boston by one our Albanians translators if I testify against him.” I stuttered as I 


talked; I was sweating a little and breathing heavily for a moment. 


“What do you plan to do now?” Sofia questioned. She looked very serious. 


“I’m not sure. I reported this threat to Federal Protective Services, but have not heard 


anything from them,” I added. 


“I can try to help you.” 


“How?” I was puzzled as to what Sofia could do that I had not thought of myself. 


“Remember, I told you that there is much more to me than you know. Well, I know 


some law enforcement people in Finland who might be able to help.” Sofia flashed a 


knowing smile. 


“The translator who threatened me, Mehmet Karaj, is a former member of the secret 


police in Yugoslavia and may be connected to the Kosovo Liberation Army. You have to be 
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careful around these people. This is not Finland. New York is known to attract the violent 


types. There have been ethnic gangs in this city since the 1800s,” I warned. 


“Maksim. You always act like you know it all and don’t listen to me. It drives me 


crazy. For once, admit you don’t know,” she stated, clearly exasperated and a little angry. 


She stood up from her chair. I seemed to make Sofia angry at times by the fact that I was 


very opinionated when I talked with her. I felt intimidated by her intelligence and tried to 


show her I was not dumb. I was slow to realize that my behavior caused problems within our 


relationship. 


I paused. “Okay. I don’t know. You are right. I need your help.” I felt embarrassed to 


admit this for some reason. I sat in my chair, waiting for a reply. 


“I will be here for several days. If anything happens to you, I want to know. If you 


really want to be my husband, you will inform me.” 


“Okay. I will.” I paused for a second. ’’Can I see you soon? All of you, I mean.” 


“Later today.” She paused and smiled. ”1 want to see your sleek, running-conditioned 


body then.” She paused and added, ’’Honestly, Maksim. I have periods of loving you, and 


then you drive me crazy by not listening to me. I wonder why I am attracted to you 
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sometimes. I think it must be your great body and dark complexion.” She looked at me with a 


cute expression that showed her dimples. 


“I thought you are also attracted to the complicated types,” I interjected. I smiled, 


hoping to defuse the tension. 


“Mmm. You are probably right,” she stated with an inquisitive expression. 


“Mina rakastan sinua ,” I added in Finnish. I put my hands around her shoulders and 


hugged her. 


Sofia smiled. “Saying I love you in Finnish sounds so awful.” We kissed again. I 


walked with Sofia hand and hand out the door of the hotel. We embraced and parted at East 


45th Street and Lexington Avenue. 


“I will see you soon,” I stated. 


“Joo,” Sofia responded. 


As I walked on the Manhattan Street, I felt the vibration of my cell phone. I took the 


cell phone out of my pocket. I did not recognize the number. 


I answered the call. “Maksim. This is United States Federal Investigations Agent 


Possentini. We need to get together to discuss an issue.” 
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“What is this about?” I inquired. 


“This is about the Albanians. Unfortunately, I can’t go into more detail over the 


phone.” 


“Okay. Where can we meet?” I questioned anxiously, hoping that this may solve my 


Albanian problem. 


“I am in the Bronx at our office. Let’s meet there. I will forward a text message to 


you that contains the office address.” 


I received the address, hailed a cab, got into the back seat, and traveled for twenty 


minutes to the Bronx. The neighborhood contained people mainly originating from the 


Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico. I was aware that Little Albania was also located in the 


Bronx, which made me feel a little nervous. I walked into the office and asked for the agent 


from the person sitting at the front desk. I then sat down in the waiting area. I was feeling 


quite nervous and was sweating a little. 


The Federal Investigations agent walked into the waiting area a couple of minutes 


later. He was a tall, slim man who possessed classic Italian features. He looked to be in his 


forties. 
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“You’re Maksim ... right?” Possentini showed his badge. He looked quite serious. 


He escorted me to his office and motioned for me to sit down in one of his chairs within his 

cubicle. 

“Maksim is an unusual name. Where you from?” The agent inquired. 

“The USSR,” I replied. 

“You don’t look Russian.” 

“My family is Jewish. We look different from ethnic Russians,” I informed. 

“Oh. So, you’re with the INS, I understand?” Possentini asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“You carry a gun?” 

“No, I just interview people for immigration benefits. I am not an agent,” I informed. 
“You know, I reported a threat from an Albanian translator to the Federal Protective 

Service,” I added. I felt a little worried. 

“So what is your business with Mehmet Karaj?” the agent inquired. He took out a pad 

of paper to write on. 
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“He has been threatening me. I have no relationship with the guy,” I angrily 


informed. The federal agent continued taking notes in his notepad. 


“What did he state to you exactly?” 


“He implied I should not testify. He indicated that he did not want something to 


happen to me or my family,” I responded. I was nervous and sweating a little as I recalled the 


threat against my life. 


“Did he do or state anything else?” The agent questioned. 


“Nothing,” I responded. I didn’t want to mention the bribe he gave me, as I had 


accepted a free pizza from him and did not want to implicate myself. 


“Have you told the INS about Karaj? He works as a freelance translator at INS 


offices, the INS immigration courts, and at the New York City Detention Center for several 


attorneys. He owns a pizza place, also,” I remarked. The agent then looked up from his pad 


of paper and paused. 


“The INS. They are mostly a bunch of border patrol guys and airport inspectors. I had 


observed them once at the airport and discovered that they seem to all possess little red pens, 


which they utilize to write with on immigration applications and passports.” He paused. 
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“Listen, we only tell people what we have to so that we don’t screw up the prosecution of any 


case. I can tell you we have been tracking him, but I think he also works for another 


organization.” Possentini looked at me in the eye from across the table. 


“What organization are you talking about?” I inquired. I wanted to know the nature of 


the threat that I was facing. 


“I can’t say,” Agent Possentini remarked. He went on, “I am sorry to hear of your 


threat, but that is not our jurisdiction. You should report the threat to Federal Protective 


Services. If you have any information about him or his friends’ activities, please give me a 


call.” He smiled at me at that point. 


“Will you be able to protect me from him? On TV, you guys are very proactive,” I 


asked, hoping for assistance, and shrugged my shoulders. 


“You know our job is to prosecute people. Give us the information, and we will be 


able to help. I am sure the Federal Protective Services will assist you with that threat,” Agent 


Possentini added. “One other thing. Do you have any information about the Finnish Security 


Intelligence Service?” 
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“No, why do you ask? I worked as a journalist for Radio Finland while living in 


Fielsinki. I did not work for Finnish intelligence.” I was really puzzled by his question. 


“Are you sure?” 


“I don’t know what you’re talking about?” I protested. I was really upset. Someone 


had threatened me and the man was only seemed interested in information about a Finnish 


intelligence agency. 


He then put his hand in his suit pocket and came out with a white card. 


“OK. Here is my card and telephone number.” Possentini smiled. 


I looked at the card, which contained his agency’s insignia on it and his phone 


number. 


I got up, thanked him, and walked out of the federal office feeling quite angry. The 


agent appeared to be seeking information from me and was not able to provide the assistance 


I wanted. 


I exited the office and began walking at a brisk place heading in the direction of the 


New York subway. In the corner of my eye, I spotted a man in a dark coat and jeans who 
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appeared from one side of the street. I continued walking at a brisk pace and the man 


appeared to be following me for several blocks. I noticed this development worryingly. 


I decided to run a little and briefly looked back. I noticed that he was running, also. 


My heart began to race as I ran. I entered a side alley that cut between two 1950s-styled 


apartment blocks. I looked back and could see the man was in hot pursuit and running faster. 


I emerged on the other side of the buildings and saw a huge avenue. I started to cross the 


street and spotted a yellow cab in close proximity. I hailed it. 


The cab stopped. I got into it quickly and shut the door. 


“Please take me to Chinatown. Please hurry,” I stated, with my voice loudly 


trembling with anxiety. 


The driver replied, “Sure.” He then pressed on the car’s accelerator and we headed to 


our destination. 


As the cab sped away, I looked out of the window and could see the man walking 


away in the distance, but I could not identify who it was exactly. 


I wondered. Was the man about to rob me or was he an Albanian seeking to harm 


me? I was not sure. My paranoia seemed to be increasing by the minute in New York City. 
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Chapter 17 


The Kosovo Connection 


It was a Monday morning, and I took the Q train to Manhattan from Brooklyn. Upon 


arrival at the station in Manhattan, I walked through a series of connecting tunnels and into a 


very narrow platform that had a sign alerting commuters that the four and six lines were 


running on the appointed track. I was waiting for the train to take me uptown to Chinatown’s 


subway station. The corridor I walked through was quite narrow. The platform was only 


around nine feet from the wall to the tracks. At the time, I was listening to music on my 


Walkman radio/CD player. I noticed that surrounding me were people wearing business suits, 


who were also waiting for the next train to arrive to transport them uptown. 


I was startled by an unknown person who placed his hand on my back and was 


applying force that was pushing me in the direction of the edge of the platform and onto the 


subway tracks. Someone whispered into my ear with an accented tone, “You could very easily 
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fall onto the tracks if you are not careful. We are the Kosovo Liberation Army. Don’t mess 


with us, you motherfucker. ” 


I felt my stomach leap into my throat. My pulse increased rapidly. I was truly scared 


from the depths of my soul. I resisted the force placed on my back with all of my might. In an 


instant, the pressure against my back was gone. When I looked behind me, the individual had 


disappeared into the mass of people on the platform. 


The wind blew against my face, signaling the incoming subway train. I boarded it. I 


then traveled to Chinatown. I was apprehensive from the events of the last couple of days and 


felt antsy as I traveled to my destination. I got off the train, walked up the subway exit, and 


then on to 26 Federal Plaza. I took the elevator up to the Asylum Office floor and arrived a 


little late for work. 


As I walked into the office, I spotted an envelope placed on the seat of my chair. I 


noticed that it was a large, unmarked envelope. This was unusual, as all office mail was 


screened and possessed an address on the front. I picked up the envelope off of my chair and 


opened it. I found that inside the envelope was a piece of paper that had letters loosely pasted 
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on it, stating, “Remember our conversation in Boston? Your life hangs in the balance.” A 


chill immediately went down my spine. I felt very alone at that moment. 

I contemplated my circumstances and the threats against me. My worst fears were 
becoming a reality. I sat in my chair behind my desk and felt immobilized by worry. 

I was startled by a knock at my office door. I saw that it was Elisa, the office director. 
I attempted to look calm and as if nothing had happened. 

“Come in. How are you?” I announced. I flashed a fake smile to make it seem as if 

nothing unusual had occurred. 

She responded, “Good.” 

She sat down in my office chair in front of the desk. “You have been working here 

for more than nine months.” 

“Yes,” I stated. 

“We need your assistance.” She looked sincere. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you were working as a subordinate under Steven for a while. You might be 
able to help us. Steven was granting many cases after officers denied them. Your testimony 
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would assist us. I wanted you to know that there are several other subordinates of Steven we 


suspect were assisting him in approving applications for money. I am sure you are on our 


side,” Elisa informed. 


I paused for a second. “I will do my best to help.” I flashed a fake smile again to 


assure myself that she knew I was not involved with Steven. I felt nervous. 


Elisa responded, “Great. After all this is over, maybe you might want to work 


overseas temporarily in Moscow,” Elisa added, “How is your mother doing?” 


I responded, "She is well and says hello.” 


“I will be in contact with you when we need your help.” 


Elisa got up from the chair and walked out of my office. I sat in my chair pondering 


my next step. I picked up the phone at my desk and dialed the Federal Protective Services 


phone number I had called in Boston when I first filed a report. 


“Hello, I had called about a threat I received in Boston relating to my work several 


weeks ago,” I stated. The phone was in my right hand which was shaking with nervousness. 


The woman from the Federal Protective Services responded, “What is your name?” 


“Maksim Issacovich.” 
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She paused for a second. “Another officer is handling your case. He is out right now. 


You can leave a message.” 


“I received another threat!” I remarked in exasperation. I pounded my fist on the table 


in anger. 


“The officer who is handling your case will give you a call back,” The Federal 


Protective Services official responded. 


“Thank you.” I hung up. I placed my hands on my head, hoping for an idea or a plan 


to make my next move. 


For me, nothing in New York was clear. Steven was a liberal human-rights-supporter 


turned bad guy, Dmitry was a great friend and nice guy who had made enemies, and I was in 


a bind between the United States government and some Albanians from Kosovo. 


I took out my cell phone from my pocket and called Sofia, as she was still in New 


York City on a business trip. There were several rings on the line and Sofia did not answer, 


but I left a message on her voice mail. I told her all that had transpired and indicated that we 


needed to get together soon to talk about my situation. 
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At five p.m., I had concluded interviewing. I grabbed my things and left the office. I 


then walked out of 26 Federal Plaza. I hailed a cab which took me to the lower part of the isle 


of Manhattan to the intersection of Verick Street and Broadway. The area was called Chelsea. 


I decided I needed to take a banya. 


I got out of the cab and entered my favorite place, Moscow International Spa. A 


Latvian Jewish man from Brighton Beach owned the spa. I went there in the hopes that I 


could relax a little and figure out a plan to get me out of an untenable situation. 


The place possessed all of the elements of a Russian banya, but was adapted for an 


American clientele. I walked into the place and saw Alexander Golin at the front desk. He 


was a big, stocky man with a bad haircut, black hair, and brown eyes. He was standing 


behind the front desk. 


“How is everything going?” I remarked in Russian. 


“Fine,” he responded in Russian. He smiled which revealed several missing teeth. 


“Is the business going well?” I asked and placed my hand on the counter. 


“Yeah, we are catering to the Wall Street types now,” Alexander stated in a Russian 


accent that was mixed with Brooklyn-accented English. 
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“I am going to take a nice sauna here. I am having a problem with some Albanians. If 


you see any Kosovar Albanians enter while I am in the banya, give me a call on my cell. I 


will have it with me in the sauna,” I warned him. I felt very worried. 


“I understand. Those Kosovar criminals are dangerous, as even the Russian mafia 


will not work with them,” he added in Russian and handed me a towel and a key. 


‘‘Do you have the latest edition of the Finnish newspaper Helsinki Posti ?” I asked, 


knowing he was aware of my avid need to read the latest Finnish-language news. 


“Of course. For you, I keep a copy in case you come here to have a banya." He then 


went to the back of the office and returned with the newspaper. He handed it to me. 


“Thanks,” I stated in Russian. I took the newspaper and left a tip up front. 


I walked up to the dressing rooms, undressed, and went into the sauna. 


I walked into the small sauna. I began to read the Finnish language newspaper, which 


contained several stories about the war in Kosovo, the latest news of NOKIA’s success, the 


comings and goings of famous Finnish hockey players, and a crime wave originating from 


Estonia. 
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After fifteen minutes in the sauna, the ring tone on my cell phone was triggered. I 


answered the phone call a little startled. “You were right,” Alexander yelped. 


“What do you mean?” I questioned. 


“Several Albanian-looking guys just walked in. I have never seen them here before,” 


Alexander warned. 


“Thanks for the update.” I quickly left the sauna, grabbed my clothes out of the 


locker, and changed in the bathroom. Then I fled out the door. 


I took the cell phone out of my pocket. I called Alexander while standing on the 


sidewalk in Manhattan. “Where are the Albanians now?” 


Alexander retorted in Russian, “They were inside the locker room when I saw them 


last. I am not sure where they are at the moment.” 


I then dialed Sofia’s phone number. She answered with the most demanding voice I 


had ever heard come from her in our relationship. “Where are you, Maksim?” 


“I am next to the Fika cafe in Tribeca,” I responded, with fear emanating from my 


voice. 
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“Go to the cafe and wait for me!” She ordered, and then hung up. I put the phone 


back in my pocket and began a quick sprint to the cafe. 


It took only a couple of minutes to arrive at the local Swedish coffee shop, which was 


four blocks away. After grabbing a cup of coffee at the front counter, I sat down in back of 


the cafe and engaged in some people-watching to distract me from my current predicament. I 


nervously tapped my right hand on the table and sipped the coffee with my left hand. 


After scanning the area for anyone looking remotely Albanian, I noticed a big 


muscle-bound man wearing a nice suit. I thought I had seen him before. I could not recall 


where, though. The man possessed blue eyes and light hair. His attire looked something out 


of a store in Sweden, Finland, or some place in Europe. He was sitting three tables away and 


had just stood up from his chair. I took out the phone and was about to make a call to Mikhail 


when I received a tap on the shoulder. 


I looked around with fright and saw that it was that same man I had just looked at. He 


introduced himself. “I am Pekka. A person of importance has a very urgent message for you. 


You need to come with me. I am with the Finnish government.” He offered his hand out for 


me to shake. 
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“Who are you?” I asked, and shook his hand. 


“We can’t talk here, but it is important that you come with me,” Pekka responded, 


and looked serious. 


“You speak Finnish?” I asked. I wanted to test him to make sure he was not 


Albanian. 


“Yes! Mindpuhun suomea he responded. 


It was clear to me he knew Finnish. I received a call on my cell phone. I took my 


phone out of my pocket and answered it. “Maksim, it’s Alexander again. The Albanians just 


walked out the door. Not sure where they are heading, but one guy mentioned a word I 


understood. It was Fika. I think that is the cafe down the street from our spa. Does that 


meaning anything?” 


“Yes, thanks for the information,” I responded, and put my phone in my pocket. 


“Let’s leave here quickly,” I warned Pekka. My body felt permeated by fear. 


We ran out of the cafe and hailed a cab. Pekka and I got in and we both were silent on 


the way to our destination. The yellow cab traveled to the East Side of Manhattan and 


stopped at East 51st Street and Second Avenue. This was close to the United Nations 
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headquarters complex, which was a stark white series of buildings that lined First Avenue. 


We both exited the yellow taxicab. He paid for the cab fare and directed me to an unknown 


destination. We walked east. I then spotted a big building that shot up near East 1st Street. 


We headed inside. We took the elevator up to the fourth floor. I spotted a sign on the door 


that stated, “Finnish Consulate.” 


I walked into the office with Pekka. He stated something in Finnish that I did not 


understand to the person at the front desk. 


At the front desk, a woman greeted me, “We have been waiting for you.” She had 


blond hair and blue eyes, and looked very Finnish. 


“For me?” I stated with a puzzled look, standing in the entrance of the Consulate of 


Finland. 


“Yes, you. You’re Maksim Issacovitch. Right?” she inquired again. 


“Yes, that’s me,” I responded. 


“Follow me,” she replied, and directed me to a room in the office. I was a little 


confused. I was not sure why I was being taken to New York’s Finnish consulate when they 


ordered me out the country not long ago. I also felt it was extremely curious that members of 
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the Finnish government were expecting to see me when I had not made an appointment to see 


them. 

We walked into a small room, and I saw two men sitting around a table. They were 
wearing beige police-like uniforms. Sofia was sitting at the front of the long, IKEA wood- 

styled table. There was a world map on the wall. She looked businesslike in attire and was 
wearing a business suit that had a pin stuck near her lapel. As I looked closer at Sofia, I saw 

the pin on her lapel had a sword pointing down and a lion on top of the sword. The pin also 

had the initials SUPO. 

“Terve” Sofia said. 

“Sofia!” I responded. 

I wanted to hug her, but somehow this seemed like a formal business meeting and 
was not appropriate. 

Sofia began to speak. “Maksim, please sit down for a second.” 

I took a chair and sat on one side of the desk. On the other side of the desk were two 

big muscle-bound men with stone-faced expressions. I recognized the police uniform one of 
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them was wearing from my time living in Helsinki. Sofia seemed to be in charge. I sat 


silently. 


Sofia continued, “I believe you already met Pekka. I would like you to meet Jyrki.” I 


reached over the table and shook hands with Jyrki and sat back down in my seat. 


“You see, I figured out that you are in great danger,” Sofia warned. She tapped her 


hand on the table to accentuate her point. 


“How?” I questioned. I sat back in my chair and felt stunned by this information. 


“While you know I have worked as an assistant professor at the Helsinki University, I 


am also employed by the Finnish Security Intelligence Service, which is also known as 


Finland’s Suojelupolisi or SUPO for short. We, like other intelligence services, collect 


information about threats inside and outside of our country. I have worked as an analyst and 


now an agent within the Counterterrorism Unit. The SUPO’s core functions are 


counterterrorism, counterespionage, and security. Our organization is like the United States 


FBI or the United Kingdom’s MI5, but we also possess some elements of the United States 


Central Intelligence Agency. In Finland, our organization is commonly referred to by the 


euphemism Rata Katu twelve , where our headquarters are located. The Albanians in Kosovo 
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are of particular interest to us, as Finland participates in peacekeeping operations in the 


former Yugoslavia and the Kosovo Liberation Army have a presence in our country. We are 


currently tracking the Albanians. After we talked at the hotel, I asked my colleagues to check 


on all the information we possess about the KLA and its networks in the United States. 


Again, your life is in danger!” Sofia remarked forcefully. 


I sat in my chair, speechless, and was shaken to my core. Sofia was not the person I 


had known in Finland. I wanted to marry her, but I needed to know her true persona. 


“It seems there are many members of the KLA in the United States, specifically in 


New York City. Through our intelligence sources, we have reason to believe that members of 


the KLA in the United States feel that you are responsible for stopping their fighter support 


network in New York. I should warn you that the KLA is also connected to Albanian- 


organized criminal networks. The Albanians have killed several of our peacekeeping soldiers, 


which is why we are targeting them and know of their US-based support networks,” Sofia 


stated. 


“Why me?” I asked in utter disbelief. 
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“I am not sure exactly. Intelligence is an odd profession. You don’t have all the 


answers, but many more questions after you obtain good intelligence.” Sofia’s expression 
seemed worried, but her manner indicated that she was a person of great authority. 

“What you probably don’t know is that elements of the United States government are 

supporting the KLA, as they oppose Slobodan Milosevic’s government in Yugoslavia. There 
is much more to this, but I cannot provide any more information to you, as it is highly 

classified,” Sofia responded with a stern look on her face. She sat upright in her chair at the 

front of the table. 

“Were you following Mehmet in Boston?” I inquired, remembering I thought I had 
seen Sofia after the meeting I had with Mehmet near the Charles River. 

“Yes, I have been tracking him in the United States. The United States government is 
not cooperating with us in this case. That is all I can tell you. I am only contacting you in the 

United States now since you emailed me about your threat; I am very concerned for your 

safety.” 

“Is that why the Federal Protective Services are not returning my calls?” I inquired. 
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“Possibly,” Sofia mentioned. She looked at the other officers sitting around the table 


to see if they knew anything. None of them responded. 

“Do you know who attacked Dmitry?” I asked. 

“Who?” Sofia responded. 

“Dmitry Shulmilkin. My cousin.” 

“I don’t know. What I do know is that you have to disappear for a while for your own 

safety,” Sofia warned solemnly and with the most serious expression I ever saw her make. 

“Was Steven Johanson involved with the Albanians?” I asked. 

“I am not sure, but I can only speculate that he may have assisted them. His name has 
appeared in several reports that our sources provided to the SUPO,” Sofia mentioned. “I can 

get you out of the country.” 

“I have my grandfather and mother living in Brighton Beach in Brooklyn. I have to 

alert them first before I leave,” I remarked. 

Sofia said, “Let me know if there is anything I can do for you. Remember, everything 

you have been told here is confidential. This is outside normal SUPO procedures and has 
been provided to you on a need-to-know basis. I am primarily visiting the United States as an 
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intelligence liaison working with other SUPO officers. We have to preserve our sources and 


methods, Maksim.” 


“Joo,” I responded. 


Sofia nodded to Pekka. He then escorted me out of the building. I walked onto East 


First Street, a little stunned and confused from what had transpired at the meeting. It was 


eight p.m. The sky was clear and the lights of Manhattan were in full glow, but my world had 


changed. 


I made a phone call to my mother. 


“Mom, we are in danger,” I stated in Russian. 


“What are you talking about?” 


“Kosovar Albanians. Grandpa will know all about this. Go to his apartment. I will get 


back to you.” 


“Maksim, tell me what is wrong,” she said I could tell she was worried by the tone of 


her voice. 


“Listen, I am coming over there now. Don’t open the door to anyone, and head over 


to Grandpa’s apartment.” 
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I then phoned Natalia. “Natalia, I am glad I was able to contact you,” I stated in 


Russian. 

“How is everything going?” Natalia responded. 

“Well, I am in a little trouble now. I think your boyfriend might be able to help me. Is 

he there?” 

“Yes, what is wrong?” 

“I am being targeted by the Albanians.” 

“Come over to the Dumbo subway exit and I will see what I can do,” she said. 

I hung up the phone and hailed a cab to Chinatown. Once there, I walked down into 
the subway and took a train heading to Brooklyn. I took a seat on the subway and tried to 

seem as inconspicuous as possible. The subway car was filled with people all minding their 
own business for the most part. Nothing seemed out of the ordinary. 

I exited off the A/C train and waited for several minutes at the subway entrance. I 
saw Natalia walking toward me. 

“Good to see you,” I stated in Russian. 
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She motioned for us to walk to a less visible comer located outside the subway 


entrance. “Maksim, are you okay?” She looked at me with a worried expression. 


“No, I am being targeted by the Albanian KLA guys. I have to find a way out of this 


situation,” I remarked. 


“What exactly happened?” 


“I don’t want to go into details, but the threats against me are more frequent at this 


point and I know that they are unfortunately very real,” I said. “I would advise you to stay 


away from Karaj. He is bad news. He seems like a nice guy at the office. However, having 


worked for the secret police in Yugoslavia, it makes me wonder how nice he really is.” 


“Sorry to hear that,” Natalia remarked in Russian. 


“I also just learned that my girlfriend is not the person who she claimed she was 


while I was dating her in Finland,” I mentioned. 


“What do you mean?” Natalia looked confused. 


“You probably think I am crazy at this point.” I paused. “My plans in New York City 


have not turned out in the way I expected.” 


“So, what do you plan to do next?” 
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“I don’t know.” I felt really upset. 


“Wow, I am sorry to hear all this. I talked with my boyfriend, who had worked at the 


CIA, about your situation. He gave me this package to give to you. I wish I could do more for 


you at this point,” She said. She handed me a brown bag. “I hope this helps. Keep safe, 


Maksim.” She then gave me a hug and walked away. 


I checked to see if I was being watched and then opened the bag. It contained a black 


handgun and several rounds of ammunition. I thought to myself that it was ironic that I 


worked for a law enforcement organization, but didn’t know how to shoot a gun when that 


skill set was most needed. I placed the unloaded gun and bullets in my pocket and headed for 


Brighton Beach. It dawned on me that things were clear in the USSR for my grandfather. It 


was the KGB versus everyone else. In contrast, nothing was clear in New York City at this 


point. I did not know if I could trust the U.S. government at this point, as my employer was 


clearly not helping me with my KLA problem. Was this purposeful or the result of a slow 


bureaucracy? I had no idea and needed to take action against the Albanians. 


After thirty minutes on the subway, I arrived in Brighton Beach and walked out of the 


subway car onto the elevated platform. I looked around Brighton Beach’s Boulevard Station 
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and spotted a man I recognized. In a second, I realized it was the same person who I had seen 


in Boston when Mehmet first threatened me. The man was huge. He was six feet, four inches 


tall, with big muscles and a dark, Balkan-like complexion. 


For a second, our eyes met. There was a coldness to him, and he seemed to recognize 


me. He immediately began moving in my direction and reached in his pocket. A chill went 


down my spine. My heart raced, and I immediately sprinted to the subway exit and down 


three flights of stairs. I looked back and saw that he was running after me. I then dashed 


down to Brighton Beach Boulevard and onto the sidewalk. 


I ran as fast as my body could carry me, dodging people as they were walked on the 


street. At the moment, the sky was clear and the whole place was crowded with tourists and 


locals. 


My heart pounded as I ran. I heard the crack of a gunshot in the background. I looked 


back, but could not spot where the sound came from exactly. I then veered toward the sea as I 


ran and sprinted over to the boardwalk, as I did not want to lead the Albanian over to my 


mom’s apartment. 
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I quickly looked back and spotted the man’s huge figure in the distance. He looked as 


though he had stopped running. I continued in the direction of the Atlantic Ocean and onto 

the boardwalk. I ran past a series of cafes and bars on my left and arrived at the well-known 
locale, Moscow Cafe. There, I made a call while cowering in the corner of the small 

establishment. I was safely hidden in the back, I thought. 

“Sofia, can you assist me? There is an Albanian guy chasing me!” My feelings of fear 

were emanating from my voice. 

“Are you back in Brighton Beach?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” Sofia demanded. 

“Meet me over at my apartment. I will send a text message to you with the address.” 

I hung up the phone and called my mom’s cell phone. 

“How are you doing?” I asked in Russian. 

“Maskim, are you okay?” 

“I am still in one piece for now,” I remarked. “Where are you?” 

“I am over at your grandpa Vladimir’s place,” she replied. 
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“I am going to get my papers and clothes from the apartment. I think I have to leave 


New York for a while.” 


“Where are you going?” my mom asked, clearly worried. 


“I will tell you when I get there. I have to go now.” 


I hung up the phone. I realized that I could not stay in New York and testify against 


the Albanians. I knew my life was in danger and I would endanger my family if I stayed. My 


goal in New York had been to save money, to travel the world as a freelance reporter, not 


battle the Albanians and the KLA. I called the INS and left a message at the asylum office 


secretary’s desk indicating that I would be resigning from my job and would send a letter 


explaining my circumstances. 


After forty-five minutes of sitting in the cafe, I decided it was time I stopped running 


away and took command of my future for the first time in my life. I remembered what my 


grandfather had stated before about his encounter with the KGB’s Ivan. It was clear to me 


that being afraid of these people would not help me. I resolved not to be afraid anymore. I got 


up from my seat and sent another text message to Sofia indicating I was heading out of the 


bar to meet her. I began to walk from the boardwalk to my mom’s apartment. 
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All my senses were heightened as I walked. I noticed the sea and all the conversations 


in Russian, English, and Hebrew on the boardwalk. I smelled the salty ocean air and felt the 


ocean breeze blowing against my face. I also thought about Sofia and our future. After fifteen 


minutes of walking, I arrived outside my apartment building’s entrance. I received a tap on 


my shoulder. It was the same Albanian man again. 


“You run fast,” he stated with an accent and flashed a sly smile, showing several 


missing teeth. 


“What do you want?” I demanded. I was surprisingly unafraid. I stood tall next to the 


Albanian, my right fist was clenched, and I felt an indignant rage throughout my body. I saw 


that the Albanian was holding a gun with his right hand. 


“The KLA has some unfinished business with you.” 


His voice was recognizable, as it was the same one I had heard on the platform when 


someone tried to push me onto the tracks. Then, I heard a click from behind me, which I 


recognized as the cocking of a gun. In an instant, I thought to myself, Is this really how it is 


going to end? Will I be gunned down on the street in Brooklyn ? 


I noticed the Albanian’s expression had changed to one of anger. 
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I looked behind me and saw Sofia and two big Finnish policemen standing beside her 


pointing guns at the Albanian. 


Sofia ordered in Albanian, “I advise you to not bother Maksim. Please inform Mr. 


Karaj that we are the SUPO and know of his network in Yugoslavia. There will be a price to 


be paid for killing Finnish soldiers.” 


The Albanian man seemed angry. “What do you motherfucking people want?” The 


man then let out a litany of epithets in Albanian. 


One of the Finnish policemen approached the Albanian. The Albanian’s expression 


was that of a smirk and he put his hands up. He appeared to be backing down for the 


moment. 


He looked at me with a cold stare. “Maksim, you can’t have your bodyguards with 


you everywhere. Your Russian ass better be bulletproof. Your buddies are not the CIA, FBI, 


or the New York police. They have no jurisdiction here and we both know it.” 


“Watch yourself in Kosovo and Albania. You may end up very dead,” Sofia 


suggested. 
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Sofia escorted me over to a black Mercedes with diplomatic plates. I opened the door 


and sat down next her in the backseat. One SUPO officer was sitting in front of the car 


driving the vehicle and another officer was sitting next to me. Sofia was positioned to my 


right. 


I looked at Sofia and jestingly smiled. “Thanks for the assistance.” 


“Maksim, you are sounding way too much like Juha,” Sofia quipped. “I think it’s 


time you left the United States. No one will protect you here. I really don’t want to lose you. I 


think you should join me on a flight I am taking from JFK.” Sofia paused for a moment. 


“Maksim, how did you get yourself involved with the KLA and the Albanians? You have 


only been away from Finland for less than a year.” 


“Mmm,” I responded. I felt quite puzzled myself about how I had arrived at my 


current predicament. 


The Finnish diplomatic car then headed in the direction of JFK. As I was sitting in the 


back seat, it dawned on me that I was in New York City, which was the world capital of 


business and finance. At that moment, it felt like I was marooned on a small isle with little 


hope of getting off and in utter disbelief. 
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It was 1998. The U.S. was a supreme and undisputed global economic and military 


power. I remembered what the former member of the CIA stated to me at the party that he 


felt like a pawn in a much bigger geopolitical power game between the U.S. and Milosevic’s 


Yugoslavia. 


I received a call on my cell phone. I did not recognize the number and let the 


voicemail answer the call. I then listened to the message. “This is an officer from the Federal 


Protective Services. You indicated that you had a threat. Give us a call back and we can talk.” 


I laughed a little. 


Sofia looked at me and remarked, “Who was it?” 


“It does not matter now.” I put the phone back in my pocket. 


The car left Brighton Beach and was driving on the Belt Parkway. We were heading 


in the direction of JFK International Airport and driving in the right lane. We had been 


traveling for ten minutes when the SUPO driver up front screamed a Finnish epithet. 


“Paska!” 


I spotted a blue sedan originating from the left lane, barging in front of our car and 


attempting to cut us off. 
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Our driver took an emergency maneuver and avoided the car. The wheels of our 


vehicle skidded. We lurched to the right of the van and onto the shoulder of the road. Our 


vehicle immediately headed back onto the right lane. Gunshots rang out in rapid succession 


and shocked me. My heart began to race. The wheels of our car screeched as we headed 


forward in full velocity away from the blue vehicle. 


I was tossed violently as the vehicle took an evasive turn. 


Rapid gunfire appeared to be originating from the van, which we had narrowly 


avoided crashing into. I briefly looked out the back window and spied several men in the van 


with weapons firing in the direction of our car. 


“Hullu Albaanien! Let’s get out of here. Those Albanians are firing at us!” Sofia 


yelled in Finnish. 


Both Sofia and the other officer to my right opened the car’s windows with guns 


drawn. They began to fire in the direction of the van in rapid succession as we sped down the 


highway. The louds pops from the gunfire echoed into the car. My nerves were rattled. My 


stomach was unsettled. My ears were ringing. I felt that my life could come to an end at any 


moment. 
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The blue vehicle appeared to speed up and was following us. It was traveling at an 


unbelievably fast speed. 


“I think the Albanians are angry.” I looked at Sofia. 


“I hate American small talk. It’s nothing but observations of the obvious,” Sofia 


yelled in English. 


Our vehicle was rapidly accelerating. The car’s speedometer indicated 75, 80, and 


then 105 miles per hour. 


I took out the paper bag that contained a gun and bullets. I loaded the gun. My hand 


was trembling as I did this. 


The blue vehicle that appeared to be tracking us from the left side came closer to us. I 


could hear the ringing of aluminum as multiple bullets penetrated the body of our car. 


Sofia looked out the window. She seemed calm and aimed her pistol at the blue 


vehicle again and took several shots. 


I heard numerous loud pops ring out. I was slouching down in the backseat of the 


vehicle, attempting to avoid any bullets that penetrated our vehicle. 


“I have a gun that is loaded also,” I announced to Sofia. 
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“Now, that is information I need. Give it to me now!” She screamed. 


I handed it to her and she leaned out the window and fired repeatedly in the direction 


of the van. 


The repeated pops of Sofia’s firearm echoed loudly in the car. A burning smell 


permeated the car’s interior. I felt physically sick to my stomach. 


I glanced out the back window for a moment. The blue van appeared to have been hit 


and was slowing down. I could see that the side window was shattered and several bullet 


holes were also evident in the van’s front window. 


Sofia screamed in Finnish to the driver up front, “How many miles to JFK?” 


“We are close.” The SUPO officer driving up front yelled in Finnish, “Where are 


those damn crazy Albanians?” 


“The van appears to be backing off now. They are several car lengths from us,” Sofia 


responded. 


Jyrki, the other officer sitting next to me, proudly smiled. “We taught those 


Albanians a lesson. Don’t mess with the SUPO.” 


I looked at Sofia. “You’re a good shot.” 
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“I like shooting elk in Finland, but not at Albanians in New York! The elk don’t 


shoot back, Maksim.” 

I looked up and spotted a sign on the right side of the road stating ‘Welcome to JFK 
International Airport. ’ I then spotted the names of different airlines situated on huge roads 

signs at each terminal of the arrival and departure section of the airport. 

Sofia looked at me. “I am hoping there should be no problem now. JFK is heavily 

guarded. They dare not follow us there.” 

An apprehensive calm returned to my state of being and those situated inside our car. 

As we reached the airport departure terminal, Sofia looked at me. “We have to head 
to Washington, DC, and discuss several issues.” 

“Joo,” I responded. 

Sofia and one of the Finnish SUPO officers headed with us to the airline flight 

counter. The other officer stayed at the airport waiting for orders from the Finnish Consulate. 
Sofia bought tickets and we sat together inside the departure’s lounge. 

“Nice being alive,” I quipped. 

“Joo,” Sofia retorted. 
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I sat there in shock. I contemplated what had just occurred. I got in line to board the 


flight with Sofia and Jyrki. 


I turned to Sofia, looked at her, and questioned, “How long have you been working 


for the SUPO?” 


Sofia looked at me. “I have been involved with intelligence work since I began 


studying in the university. My training with firearms is a recent development. At first, I was 


recruited as a student to assist with translations. I then assisted the SUPO with some of their 


other cases.” 


As our airplane lifted off from the runway, I looked out the window and could 


distantly see the landmarks of New York City at the time. The World Trade Center, the 


Empire State Building, and the Chrysler Building were visible. It was evident to me that little 


had changed in New York, but my dreams had vanished. I was happy I was with Sofia, but 


was worried as I was heading to Washington, DC, and an uncertain future. 
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Chapter 18 


A Top Secret Meeting in Washington, DC 


After fifty minutes in the air, our plane touched down in Washington, DC, at 


Washington Dulles International Airport. The airport is located in Virginia, about forty miles 


from Washington, DC. My nerves had calmed in the hours since the gun battle with the 


Albanians on a New York City freeway. 


“Where are we going?” I looked at Sofia. 


“We have to head to the Finnish Embassy for a debrief of the incident. This was 


pretty messy. I did not plan for a gun battle to take place with the Albanians in New York 


City,” Sofia explained, looking a little worried. 


We walked off a Delta shuttle flight from New York City and into a vast airport that 


was designed by a famous Finnish architect to appear in the shape of a sail. We exited the 


airport and hailed a cab. Sofia, Jyrki, and I entered the car. 
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“Take us to the Finnish Embassy in northwest Washington, DC. It is located along 


Embassy Row,” Sofia remarked. 

The taxi driver stated, “Sure. I am more than happy to take you to Washington, DC. 
Are you diplomats, World Bank officials, or tourists?” with Ethiopian-accented English. The 

cab accelerated and we headed to the United States capital. 

“I was a federal employee until recently, so I should feel at home here,” I quipped to 

the taxi driver, as I was trying to make up for the fact that Finns did not engage in small talk 

usually. 

Our taxi drove from the airport to Washington, DC. 

We crossed over the Francis Scott Key Bridge and entered into the Georgetown 

section of Washington, DC. I felt a nervous energy throughout my body as we edged closer 
to the Finnish Embassy. 

Sofia looked at me. “I will speak about everything that has occurred when we reach 
the Finnish Embassy. Keep quiet for your own good. You have to be very diplomatic about 

these matters. I know the Finns better than you.” 

“Joo,” I stated. 
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Within minutes, our cab entered Georgetown, a historic old town section of DC that 


contained Georgetown University, and posh shops, and was teeming with tourists. It 


possessed a colonial feel to it. 


We drove north of Georgetown for five minutes and viewed the spires of the National 


Cathedral briefly. Our car reached the Embassy Row section of Washington, DC. This tree- 


lined area encompassed several miles situated along Massachusetts Avenue in the 


northwestern section of the city. I was aware that we were in the center of power in the 


United States as the vice-president’s house was located across the street and behind a tall, 


heavily-guarded fence. The Embassy of Finland came into view. The building was green, 


shaped to appear like a jewelry box, and had ivy growing over the front. There was a Finnish 


flag flying to the right of the building. It did not look like a typical embassy, but seemed 


typical of Finnish architecture and buildings that were present in Helsinki. 


The cab stopped and Sofia paid the driver. We walked out of the car and up to the 


embassy’s entrance. 
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Sofia opened the silver-colored front door, which revealed an interior composed of 


modernist glass and Finnish-designed wood. It seemed both modernist and artistic. The fresh 


wood smell upon entry was all-encompassing. 


Sofia directed me to a couch located in the entranceway. “Wait here until I get back 


to you.” 


“Joo,” I responded. 


Sofia and the other SUPO officer disappeared for forty minutes into the interior of the 


embassy. 


I received a call on my cell and answered it. 


“Maksim, where are you now?” Dmitry asked in Russian. 


“I am alive. I can say I’m fortunate not to be full of bullet holes. To answer your 


question, I’m in Washington, DC, at the moment,” I quipped in Russian. 


“Your mother is worried about you. She said you had some Albanian-related 


problems. Are you okay?” Dmitry asked. 


“Yeah. The Kosovars like to shoot. Good thing that they are not excellent marksmen. 


Tell my mom that I am okay. It’s important that you don’t tell anyone else my location. The 
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Albanians are looking for me. What is your next move after selling SPEEDNET New York?” 


I inquired. 


“After I sell the company, I think I am going to start another one. That is not 


important at this moment.” Dmitry paused for a second. “Maksim, stay safe. Let me know 


what is going on and where you end up. Where are you going? Em sure your mom is going to 


ask me,” Dmitry remarked. 


“I am not sure where I am going to end up. Tell my mom I will be in touch with her,” 


I stated. 


“Good luck,” Dmitry remarked. 


I hung up and placed the phone back in my pocket. 


My cell rang again. I looked at the number associated with the incoming call, 


recognized it as that of the federal agent I had talked to before, and answered the phone. 


“Maksim, this is Agent Possentini calling.” 


“Hey, what is going on?” I questioned. 
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“I am giving you a heads up. Karaj is pissed at you big time. You should lay low for 


now. You should get out of New York City in other words. He thinks you’re a snitch. I am 


telling you this as I feel sorry for you at this point,” the federal agent warned. 


‘‘Thanks for that information. I kind of gathered that he was not happy,” I remarked. 


“I heard that you and your SUPO buddies had an altercation with one of his men in 


Brooklyn. That fucking shootout was not appreciated. I should arrest all you at this point,” 


Possentini angrily threatened. 


“I think the gunplay was Karaj’s idea,” I quipped, sounding sarcastic and a bit angry. 


“Listen, tell your SUPO buddies to leave the country. I don’t want any flack for this. I 


want you to be safe also.” 


“Okay. I am at the Finnish Embassy currently and will convey your message,” I 


stated. 


“Maksim, Take care.” 


Sofia returned. “Maksim. We are going to meet the Finnish ambassador and the 


defense attache. Follow me.” Sofia pointed in the direction I should walk. 
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I got up from the couch and proceeded inside the embassy. We walked to an elevator. 


Sofia pushed the button for the third floor. We traveled up the interior of the modernist 


embassy and could view the breathtaking interior, as the exterior of the elevator was 


composed of glass. We both were silent as the elevator ascended. I was a little nervous at the 


moment, as I had never met an ambassador before. 


The elevator opened to the third floor. Sofia and I walked off, down a small corridor, 


and entered a room that contained a round wooden table, wooden Alvar Alto-designed chairs, 


and glass end tables. I viewed the lush green woods of Washington, DC’s, Rock Creek Park 


from the window. A quick glance outside the Finnish Embassy revealed that a sauna was also 


situated in the back. The room contained pictures of various Finnish ambassadors and 


presidents hung on the walls around the room. There were also several clocks mounted on the 


walls throughout the room, which marked the time in different cities located in various 


regions of the world. 


First, I shook the hand of the Finnish ambassador, Sari Jarvi, and then defense 


attache, Harri Koivu, who was dressed in a military uniform. “Good to meet you,” I 


announced. I sat down and Sofia sat to the right of me. 
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“Maksim, what do you know about the SUPO?” Harri questioned. 


“To be honest, I don’t know much. I think the SUPO is a police organization that 


spies,” I answered. I was puzzled. I knew little about the CIA or foreign intelligence agencies 


beyond what I have seen on television or read in spy novels. 


“Let me inform you. We are involved in all aspects of protecting Finland from threats 


to its security. You may not know, but Sofia is one of our best analysts and she also works as 


an agent for us now. We know all about you, as she has to report her foreign contacts with 


our organization and has provided all your personal information to us before this incident.” 


“This is all news to me,” I quipped. 


“The SUPO have been in the vanguard in protecting Finland from security threats 


since World War II. Today, we are focused on international criminal organizations, economic 


espionage, and counterintelligence. Ironically, it’s the American biker gangs, who have set up 


their operations in the Nordic countries, that are one of the main focuses of our operations. 


Before the breakup of the Soviet Union, we kept track of all the spies that used Helsinki as 


their base. This included the Soviet Union’s KGB. At that time, we were non-aligned and had 


to find ways of keeping our independence while appeasing the hostile USSR, which was 
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determined to keep Finland in its orbit. The SUPO thwarted the KGB’s numerous attempts to 


infiltrate Finnish society. During this period, the SUPO sought information from a variety of 


sources, including Soviet-occupied Estonia.” Harri paused for a couple of seconds. “You may 


be wondering why I am telling you all this,” Harri Koivu stated. 


I nodded in agreement. 


“One of the sources of our information was your father when he lived in Tallinn, 


Estonia. Your father provided valuable information to us.” 


“So my father was a spy for the SUPO?” I questioned. I was stunned by this 


information. I thought to myself What other information about our family has my mom and 


grandfather kept from me from the time our family lived in Estonia during the Soviet 


occupation. 


“Maksim, he was merely one source of information about the Soviet Union. He was 


not a SUPO agent,” Harri said. 


Harri passed a white file which contained the words “Top Secret” printed on it in 


Finnish across the table to me. “Maksim, this is your father’s SUPO file. You can look at it 


for a minute.” 
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I opened the file and began reading the information contained on the yellowing paper 


dating to the 1970s. In the file, there was a picture of my father, Alexander Issacovitch. There 


was a page that recorded my father’s date of birth, Jewish nationality, and place of work. 


There were several reports in Russian from my father, which indicated that he had assisted 


Finland by providing information about Soviet illegals planted by the KGB as well as 


information relating to the inner workings of the Communist Party of Estonia. How my father 


obtained very sensitive information about the Soviet Union was a mystery to me. I was 


further perplexed by the fact that the SUPO knew more about my father than I did, as he had 


died when I was very young. 


I looked up from the file. “Thanks for letting me view this information. This is a big 


surprise.” 


Harri announced, “Now, I want to discuss the reason for our meeting. This is a very 


unusual situation that the government of Finland has experienced in the United States. We 


are entering new ground in our foreign intelligence operations. We don’t normally engage in 


intelligence activities within the United States. We have been exchanging diplomatic cables 


to and from Helsinki about the incident in New York City over the past couple of hours.” 
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I said nothing and sat quietly. 


“Maksim, we want to thank you,” Harri remarked. 


“What do you mean?” I was a little puzzled. 


“Sofia has explained your assistance to the SUPO with the Albanians. She briefed me 


about your confrontation with the Albanians and detailed your assistance with SUPO 


surveillance and operations against Karaj and his men. With your help, the SUPO has 


uncovered the individuals who are connected to the killing of our soldiers in Yugoslavia in 


1997. We will take action against them. The KLA is a very dangerous organization and I 


appreciate your help in this matter.” 


“I am always glad to assist you in any way I can,” I stated. 


“I understand that you are experiencing some problems with the KLA at the moment. 


We also appreciate your help and your father’s assistance to the SUPO. Consequently, we are 


going to assist you with your Albanian issue.” He passed a white, unmarked envelope across 


the table to me. 


“Maksim, everything we have talked about in this room is on a need-to-know basis. 


Our meeting here did not occur, as far as I am concerned.” 
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“I understand. Thank you, Madam Ambassador, and the Finnish government. I will 


not forget your assistance,” I stated. 


‘‘Please open the envelope,” Harri remarked. 


I opened the flap of the envelope. It contained an airline ticket to Finland, a Finnish 


identification card that I glanced at and was surprised to see that it contained my picture and 


name on it. I looked further and saw a passport that contained the emblem of a lion with a 


sword and the words ‘ Soumi-Finland’ printed on it. I opened the passport to the biographic 


page and saw my picture and my name placed on the document. It appeared that I was now a 


citizen of Finland or had a document that indicated I was a citizen of Finland. I was quite 


astonished at this development. 


“I understand you are originally from Tallinn. Enjoy living in Helsinki and have a 


good trip.” Harri flashed a friendly smile. 


I happily shook Harri’s and the ambassador’s hands and walked out of the embassy 


with Sofia onto Massachusetts Avenue twenty minutes later. The tree-lined road was used as 


a well-traveled thoroughfare by traffic traveling to Du Pont Circle and into the center of 


Washington, DC. 
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The sun was shining and the weather was a pleasant sixty-eight degrees. Sofia and I 


walked for several blocks and observed the beautiful embassies situated along the boulevard. 


I looked at Sofia. “I am going to miss my family in New York City, but I am glad I 


found you.” 


“Mmmm,” Sofia remarked. 


She smiled and we kissed. 


“I think it’s good we are leaving the United States. I just got a call from a Federal 


Investigations agent and he is not happy about the shootout on the parkway,” I remarked. 


“You never told me you were in contact with the United States Federal Investigations 


Agency,” Sofia remarked. 


“Well, I never thought you were working for the SUPO before.” I paused for a 


moment and began thinking about what had just transpired in the meeting at the Finnish 


Embassy. “Sofia, you know that this is the first time that I feel as though my father is with 


me since his death when I was young. I really think he is trying to protect me. I just don’t 


think all these events happened by chance,” I added. 


“ Niin ,” Sofia stated, and put her hand on my shoulder. 
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“I think we both have to agree to have an information sharing agreement within our 


relationship for now on,” I suggested. I gushed a loving smile. 


“Let’s discuss the terms in a meeting in a sauna. The Finnish way,” Sofia added, and 


smiled. 


I looked at Sofia. “I have an idea. We have a couple of hours until our flight takes 
off. Why not head to a cafe in Georgetown and enjoy the weather in the meantime. It 
might soothe our nerves.” 

“Sounds good,” Sofia agreed. 

I hailed a cab. I saw a blue colored car, which had the words marked ‘Addis Cab 
Service ’ on the side, slow down as it drove toward me. The car stopped on the side of the 
road. I opened the door and allowed Sofia to enter the car. I entered the cab also. 

“Can you take us to the Georgetown section of Washington, DC? I want to go to a 
nice cafe. Do you have any suggestions?” Sofia questioned. 

“You should head to the Inner Harbor of Georgetown. There are a numbers of 
cafes and a beautiful view of the Potomac River also,” the cab driver retorted. 

“Let’s go,” Sofia remarked. 

“Too,” I remarked. 

The car drove for several minutes from the Finnish Embassy to Georgetown. We 


drove through traffic on Wisconsin Avenue. The area was crowded with shops and 
cobblestone streets, the stores possessed colonial-era facades, and there were also chain 
stores in abundance. Tourists were also walking around the area. 
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Both Sofia and I sat quietly as we headed to Georgetown. 

Within a few minutes, we arrived at our destination, which was located under a 
huge overpass. The cab stopped. 

“We are here. Just walk to the Inner Harbor and you will find nice cafes and a 
great view. The weather today is unusually nice by Washington DC, standards.” the 
driver remarked. 

I paid the driver. Sofia and I opened the car door and exited the cab. We walked 
for several minutes and spotted the Potomac River. There were several cafes situated next 
to the water. I looked around and admired the view of the Key Bridge that connected 
Georgetown to the state of Virginia. I could also see the imposing facade of the Kennedy 
Center’s 1970s style architecture in the distance. 

Both Sofia and I took a seat at a small cafe that was situated about ten feet from 
the Potomac River and along a small wooden boardwalk. I sat there and watched the 
sailboats pass the Inner Harbor for several minutes. The cafe was swarming with tourists 
visiting Washington, DC, at the time. 

Sofia’s cell phone chirped. She answered it. “ Terve . Juha.” 

Sofia began a conversation in Finnish with my friend Juha. 

I was startled as a tall man, who possessed black and silver hair, appeared from 
nowhere and approached our table. He was wearing a black suit and dark tie. He 
possessed a dark complexion, which made me think his origins were from the countries 
situated in the Balkans. 

“I believe you are Mr. Issacovitch?” He smiled. 

Sofia looked a little startled and hung up the phone. 
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“Why do you ask?” I asked suspiciously. 

“I work with the Albanian government.” He presented his hand to me so that I 
could shake it. 

I shook his hand and he greeted Sofia also. “What is the reason for this honor?” I 
questioned. The man sat down at our table in an empty chair situated next to me. 

“Mr. Issacovich, you are quite a puzzle to me at this point.” He paused for a 
second. “I am not really sure whom you work for? Is it Federal Investigations, CIA, INS, 
or the SUPO? In any case, you have been quite disruptive.” The man appeared stone¬ 
faced and menacing. 

“Actually, I am unemployed at the moment,” I quipped. 

“What do you want exactly? I have little patience for your threats,” Sofia angrily 
yelled in Albanian. I could see that Sofia had one hand tightly holding a gun underneath 
the table and she seemed ready to use it at any moment. 

“We think that Mr. Issacovitch should disappear at this point. I don’t want any 
events like what happened in New York City to reoccur in the United States. Please 
convey to the SUPO and the Finnish government in Helsinki that we regret the death of 
those Finnish soliders in 1997. One of Mehmet Karaj’s men in Kosovo was engaging in 
smuggling cocaine and heroin without our authorization and it was Mehmet who took 
retribution on the Finnish soldiers after they confiscated some of the contraband.” 

“What organization do you represent exactly? The Albanian government or the 
KLA?” I questioned. I was confused. The man seemed to know a great deal about the 
KLA’s actions within the United States. 
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“This is Washington, DC. The cafe in the Inner Harbor reminds me of the 
beautiful cafes we have in abundance in Pristina in Kosovo. We are being very polite. We 
could have easily done something here. We don’t like to cause incidents or to ruin such a 
nice day for the tourists,” the Albanian diplomat remarked. 

“You are very thoughtful at least,” I remarked sarcastically. “Do you work for the 
Albanian secret police?” I inquired. 

“With the collapse of communism, you should know that many things are not so 
clear anymore in any part of the world. I think that understanding this fact will save your 
life. I suggest you leave the United States, Mr. Issacovitch. This is your final warning. I 
have a war in Kosovo to fight and don’t need your interference. Tell the SUPO we are 
very serious about our intentions.” 

“Please tell the KLA that the SUPO is very serious about obtaining justice for 
Finland and our dead soldiers,” Sofia responded angrily. 

The man abruptly got up from his chair and stormed away from the cafe. 

Both Sofia and I sat quietly for a minute. Sofia looked quite irate. “Let’s travel to 
Finland as soon as possible. If I stay here any longer, I might be tempted to shoot the next 
Albanian who threatens us,” She remarked. 

We walked from the cafe to hail a cab. While walking to the main road, I spotted 
a Swedish flag flying from a large flagpole. It piqued my interest. Sofia and I walked in 
the direction of the flag and saw a building that was several stories high and composed of 
glass and wood. There were two flags flying up front, which included the American and 
Swedish flags. I recognized the Swedish flag, as it possessed blue and yellow colors and 
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the Nordic cross in the middle. On the side of the building, I spotted the large words 
“House of Sweden” prominently displayed. 

I looked at Sofia. “This appears to be the Swedish Embassy and the House of 
Sweden. It looks like a cultural center. We still have some time to kill before we need to 
go to the airport. Can we go inside and view the exhibits?” I inquired. 

“Sounds good,” Sofia remarked. 

We walked inside to the modernist, Nordic-designed structure. The place 
possessed a pine-like wood smell upon entry. The front and side of the ground floor was 
composed of glass, so I was able to view the outside and the Potomac River clearly. 

Water was running through the walls and was channeled throughout the building. 

Sofia was viewing several exhibits about famous Swedish musicians. I was busily 
checking my text messages and glancing at the Potomac River outside, when I spotted 
two men outside the building. They possessed dark complexions and were wearing black 
leather jackets. Both men appeared to be talking on mobile communicators. The two men 
were rapidly approaching the Swedish Embassy. 

I warned, “Sofia, see those men. They could be KLA guys.” I pointed in their 
direction. I became quite nervous at that moment. 

“You’re right. Let’s move quickly,” Sofia commanded. She looked around the 
House of Sweden and spotted a door that had a sign stating ‘Stairway to roof marked on 
top. 

Sofia pointed. “Maksim, let’s walk upstairs. There is no place to hide here. I don’t 
want another shootout and a diplomatic incident on the grounds of the Embassy of 
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Sweden.” We both walked quickly and opened a white door that revealed the stairs that 
appeared to go up to the roof. 

We ran up the stairs as fast as we could and entered the rooftop. The place 
appeared to be used for concerts and had a beautiful view of the Potomac River. I saw a 
stage and many chairs placed on the roof. A glass elevator on the side of the roof allowed 
individuals to travel up to it quickly. 

Sofia made a call on her cell. “We are on the roof of the House of Sweden, which 
is on the grounds of the Swedish Embassy. Some men may be approaching us. Can you 
send some people over to protect us? An Albanian man just threatened us in a cafe in 
Georgetown,” Sofia warned in Finnish and hung up the phone. 

I looked at Sofia. “Are we in danger?” I questioned. 

The same two men who we saw outside appeared in the glass elevator on the roof 
and got out as the elevator doors opened. “I think you spoke too soon, Maksim. Seek 
cover!” Sofia pulled out her gun and aimed it at the men. 

The two men approached us and pulled out their guns. My heart raced. I began to 
sweat as another gun battle appeared likely. 

“Don’t be alanned. Put down your gun. We are the United States Diplomatic 
Secret Service! Are you Maksim Issacovitch?” one man shouted at me. 

Sofia put her gun into her holster and pulled out her badge. “I’m SUPO Agent 
Valtonen. Maksim is safe with me.” 

The men approached us and one presented his badge. “I am Agent Carlson. A 
Federal Investigations agent called from New York, as he was concerned about your 
welfare. He said you were at the Finnish Embassy and we were able to follow you to 
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Georgetown. We lost you at the last minute, but spotted you in the House of Sweden. Can 


we help you?” 

“You can escort us to a cab,” I mentioned. 

“Yes, thanks for the assistance,” Sofia stated. 

All four of us walked out of the House of Sweden and searched for a cab. Sofia and I 

took the cab to Dulles International Airport. A few hours later, we boarded a plane heading to 

Helsinki. 

On the flight to Finland, Sofia and I sat next to each other. I looked at her. 

“Since you saved me from the Albanians, I am going to have to repay you in some 
way.” I grinned. 

“I don’t think I will have a problem thinking of ideas, as I am making a list. The first 
priority for you is to move into my apartment and let me plan the wedding,” Sofia added 

happily. 

“That sounds good. Do you think you can let me in on your non-classified personal 

secrets in the future?” I inquired. 
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“Maksim, all my personal secrets will be unclassified to you for now on. My SUPO 


work remains classified though. You are going to have to adapt to this new aspect of our 


relationship.” 


“I promise less American small talk and more listening in the future. I already know 


the most important words in Finnish. mmm,joo, and niin.” I said. 


“You are becoming more Finnish already,” Sofia added. 


“Joo,” I remarked. 


We kissed. At that moment, I realized that my mood had changed. I was happy. I 


possessed the same feeling when the Finnish winter just ended and the light of the sun and 


warmth had returned to Helsinki. I guess that is the way you feel when you are in love with 


another person. 
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Chapter 19 


May 1999: A Journey from Helsinki to Tallinn 


It was ten a.m. in Helsinki, Finland, May 1999.1 was sitting in the announcer’s booth 


at Soumi International Broadcasting, which is the government-owned broadcast service that 


operated four FM networks, three television networks, and an international radio service. I 


had my headphones on and was sitting next to the microphone. A light situated next to me 


was red with the Finnish words for “On Air” clearly lit. I announced, intently reading news 


copy that I was holding in my hand, “Today, NATO-led jet fighters again bombed the 


Yugoslav capital, Belgrade, in response to Slobodan Milosevic’s military campaign in 


Kosovo. The latest report is that five laser-guided bombs dropped from United States 


warplanes hit the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade. Meanwhile, it has been reported that a 


campaign of ethnic cleansing of Albanians, which is being orchestrated by Serbian-backed 


Yugoslavian troops from cities located throughout Kosovo, continues unabated. The Kosovo 


Liberation Army is engaging in several battles with Yugoslav troops at various locations 
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throughout the province. For Radio Finland, I am Maksim Issacovitch reporting. The next 


English language news bulletin will be broadcast at seven p.m. on 88.5 FM in the Finnish 


Capital and via shortwave.” 


After concluding my broadcast, I walked out of the booth. I took out my cell phone 


from my pocket and turned the phone on. Immediately, I received a call from Sofia. 


“Maksim, please come over to Kaffa Alto when you’re done. Today is Juha’s birthday and I 


need you to join me to celebrate with him.” 


“Joo,” I responded. 


I left Radio Finland’s headquarters in Pasila and caught the tram traveling to 


Helsinki’s City Center. At the Helsinki City Center stop, I exited the tram and walked to Cafe 


Alto, which is located in the Kaivopuisto section of the Finnish capital. I had changed since I 


left New York. My battle with the Albanians made me more confident. I also possessed a 


clearer direction in life. I had decided to stay in Helsinki and report the news rather than 


travel the world alone. I was attending Helsinki University and attempting to obtain my 


master’s degree. As it turned out, Sofia made my life complete and provided me with the 


thrill and adventure I was seeking in my life. 
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I spotted the brick fagade and opened the door that revealed the cafe, with its orange 


chairs and modernist design. I saw that Juha and Sofia were sitting at the table in the far right 


corner of the room. 


I waved to Sofia as I entered and saw that Juha was engaged in a heated discussion 


with Sofia. I walked over to the table and sat down. Immediately, I received a call on my cell. 


I could see it was my mother from the phone number displayed on the phone’s screen. 


“How are you?” I answered in Russian. 


My mother responded in Russian, “Fine. You might not have heard, but Steven was 


convicted and sentenced to a year in federal prison. My friend who works in the immigration 


court attended his trial in Manhattan.” 


“No, I did not hear. Did you ever learn why he did it?” I questioned. 


“I heard from my friend that he had taken numerous bribes in exchange for approving 


immigration applications from Kosovar Albanians and Albanians from Albania. He would 


pressure his subordinates to grant the immigration applications and hack into the computer 


systems to change legal decisions. I think his motives were part ideological and part 


monetary. He liked the Kosovars, from what I understand.” 
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“Any news about the investigation into Dmitry’s assault?” I asked. 


“I heard from his parents that he admitted to his family that he was attacked by some 


loan sharks who wanted their money back. I don’t know if the police are following up at this 


point,” my mother informed. 


“What happened to Mehmet?” I inquired. 


“I don’t know. He disappeared. I never see him working in the immigration courts 


anymore. No one I know has seen him either. The rumor among my translator friends is that 


Mehmet fled the United States or was killed. I know that the Federal Investigations Agency 


was asking several of my translator friends questions about Mehmet’s current location.” 


“How is Dmitry doing now?” I questioned. 


“He is well. He sold SPEEDNET New York and has opened up another firm 


specializing in computer security. His new company has offices located in New York City 


and St. Petersburg, Russia, now. You should talk to him. I am sure he would love to work 


with you again. 


“So when are you and Sofia going to return to Brighton Beach? I would really like to 


have you back living in New York City,” my mom asked. 
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I was not sure of how to answer that question at this point. I was living in the hip area 


of Helsinki known as Kallio, married to Sofia, with a child on the way. I was also working 


with my brother Mikhail’s company. It occurred to me that Finland turned out to be a nice 


place after all. It was just what my grandfather had hoped for while sitting in Tallinn decades 


ago across the Baltic, yearning to escape the totalitarian Soviet Union. 


The world seemed a lot simpler and clearer in Helsinki than in Brighton Beach. You 


always felt a need to succeed in business in Brighton Beach. Even if you’re not a success, 


you have to tell others you are successful. I felt calm and an inner peace here. I guess it must 


have been Helsinki that made me feel this way. 


“Mom, I don’t know when I am going to return to the United States. I know you are 


unhappy about me being away, but I still have to worry about the KLA in the United States. I 


am with Juha and Sofia now. I will call you later. Say hello to Grandpa for me.” 


I hung up. I looked at Juha, who was sitting to my right in an orange, modernist chair 


and appeared unusually sober. 


“Was that the CIA or the Russian FSB or SVR calling with a spying job? I never can 


tell with you, Maksim,” Juha flippantly remarked and grinned. 
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Sofia also smiled and responded, “Mmm.” 


“Any of you want to join me for a nice Finnish sauna?” I quipped. 


I smiled. I felt truly happy now that I was with Sofia. 


“I think I have to head to Tallinn for business. Why don’t both of you come with me 


this time? I have all seats on the helicopter booked, in any case,” Juha informed. 


I looked at Sofia and saw an indication of interest in her smile. “Why not?” I retorted. 


We got out of our seats and walked out the cafe’s door. Juha saw a cab and hailed it. 


We all entered the taxi and headed for the heliport, which was located close to the Inner 


Harbor of Helsinki. 


The cab drove for ten minutes and arrived at the heliport. 


Juha walked up to the front desk and approached the woman standing there. “I am 


checking in for the helicopter I booked registered to Juha Bergstrom. By the way, we will be 


having a Jewish person aboard so make sure all the alcohol on the flight is kosher.” Juha 


laughed. 


The woman looked a bit perplexed, but gave Juha his ticket, and we walked to the 


helicopter pad. 
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“Juha, only you could tell a joke that maybe a thousand Jewish people in Finland 


understand,” I quipped, as we walked toward our awaiting aircraft. 


I immediately saw a blue and white helicopter on the pad with its blades rotating 


around furiously. The helicopter contained four windows and several seats. 


Juha, Sofia, and I then walked to the awaiting helicopter, opened the door, and then 


sat in the seats. 


“I have to meet a business partner in Tallinn. This is all for the sake of art, you know. 


I have to be inspired by the architecture of Old Town Tallinn to paint effectively. The cheap 


alcohol in Tallinn also helps,” Juha informed. 


The pilot in the front seat was wearing a helmet and nonverbally motioned for us to 


fasten our seatbelts. The aircraft lifted off the pad. We were soon airborne and rapidly 


leaving the shores of Helsinki. 


As we traveled away from Finland, I could see Helsinki’s Inner Harbor with its 


massive ferries in the distance. 


“So, what do you want to do in Tallinn while Juha is busy?” Sofia asked. 
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“I think it’s time I should finally visit the graves of my relatives at the cemetery,” I 


said. 


“You always pick the most upbeat and fun things to do,” Juha stated. 


“Joo,” I responded and grinned. 


We were flying over the water and could see the choppy waters of the Baltic Sea 


below. We passed many ships and ferries as we headed toward our destination. After ten 


minutes, I could see the spires of Tallinn’s churches in the distance. 


Within minutes, we were close to the shores of Tallinn, Estonia. The weather was 


unusually beautiful. I could now clearly view Tallinn’s Old Town, the wall surrounding the 


Old Town, and various Estonian government buildings. It was clear to me that Estonia had 


changed utterly since I had been living here. The country was now an enclave for hi-tech 


startups and possessed many attractions that regularly enticed Russian and European tourists 


to visit. Tallinn had all the signs of being a modern Nordic city. 


Juha, Sofia, and I exited the helicopter after it landed. We opened the door, walked 


into the terminal, and presented our passports to the Estonian immigration inspector. He 
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looked at our passports and stamped them. “Welcome to Estonia,” he greeted us in perfect 


American-accented English. 


As we walked out of the arrivals terminal where the cabs were waiting, I looked at 


Juha. 


“I am heading to a bar in the trendy area of Kalamaja to meet a friend and business 


associate. I hope you will have fun visiting the graveyard. I will hook up with you later,” 


Juha stated. He hugged Sofia and me. 


“Happy birthday. I will see you shortly,” I announced. 


Sofia and I hailed a cab and we soon arrived at the old Rahumae Cemetery. We 


entered the cemetery. I looked intently for the headstones of my relatives who had lived and 


died in Tallinn. I saw a sign marking the small Jewish section and spotted several headstones 


possessing Stars of David. After several minutes of searching, I found the graves of my 


relatives. I spotted the names of my cousin Igor and aunt Natalia Issacovna, which were 


written in Cyrillic on their headstones. 


I said a Jewish prayer I had learned for the dead. I looked at Sofia and she put her arm 


around me. At that moment, in a vastly different Estonia where my relatives had lived and 
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died, I finally realized that home is where your family is located. In my own way, I had 


finally buried the Soviet Union and its past effects on my family for good. I felt I could now 


move on with my life. 
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Chapter 20 


Epilogue: Tartu, Estonia 

“So, now you know the story of what brought me back to Finland and my 

confrontation with the Kosovo Liberation Army. Was it interesting?” I inquired. 

“Joo,” My daughter Anna retorted. 

“Remember, your mother’s employment with the SUPO is a family secret. You must 
not tell anyone. This is top secret information I am telling you,” I warned. 

“I love to keep secrets,” Anna added, and smiled. 

“Good,” I remarked. 

It’s May of 2014.1 am sitting in the sauna in my summer cottage located outside 
Tartu, Estonia. The small, wooden building contains the basics of a home located within the 

forest. This includes a small place to sleep, an outhouse, and a wood-burning sauna. My 
daughter Anna is sitting next me on one of the wooden benches located in the center of the 
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sauna. She is 14 years old, possesses light brown hair, and has beautiful hazel eyes. The 


humidity and heat of the sauna causes both her and myself to sweat all over our bodies. 


“I am going to make some blini. Can I make some for you?” I inquired. 


“Yes. I love blinU” Anna announced. 


My thoughts are still focused on Brighton Beach and the Albanians. We both walk 


out of the sauna. Anna and I change our clothes and we walk into the kitchen so that I can 


prepare the blini. 


As I start to cook, I again pondered my fateful experience in New York City. I 


remembered that my dire experience inside the INS foretold another fate, which was of a 


federal agency of the United States government. In 2004, the United States Congress finally 


admitted the Immigration and Naturalization Service was dysfunctional and eliminated the 


agency. This was something the United States has done rarely in its 200-year history. 


There is great irony to my story, as Finland’s SUPO saved me from my problems, 


which originated from my U.S. government work. In retrospect, I think that this new 


beginning in Finland was only possible through my return to a small Brooklyn neighborhood, 
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which is still known by the many Russian-speaking immigrants that inhabit it as Little 


Russia. 
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